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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY I I 
A | i i! comy Lor th I ts in th 
hing | ye iffair, and an amiable even 
print 3 London has rebuked some of us for not 
u ] t t tl) weusers of ¢ aptain Dreyl is 
bn honest istaken ” ; that if prominent 
ff had sworn to the guilt of an English- 
five Ministers of War have sworn to the 
of reyfu most English people would have 
! 1 ther I hould be delighted to accept 
litions of mental reserve if they had any point 


English parallel to the Dreyfus 
Would an English officer, 


charged with treason, immediately become the 


rhe hypothesis of an 


iliarly unhappy. 


f ferocious bigotry ? The arrest of 


tolac inpaign « 


Captain Dreyfus was first announced in an anti-Semitic 
journal, the filthy virulence of which cannot be conceived 
by the average newspaper-reader in this country. It was 


promptly decided that a Jew must be a traitor. That was 
the tattoo on every drum ecclesiastical throughout France. 
Cieneral Mercier, the first of Ministers of 
War, was fiercely assailed for his supposed lack of animus 
culprit. He redeemed himself by publicly 


erult of Dreyfus before the trial, and by 


these wondrous 


wrainst the 
declaring the 
ibmitting secretly to the documents which 
Does the amiable 
habits 


is the good of its 


Judges 
were partly irrelevant and partly hes. 
evening print recognise in this procedure the 
of English justice? If 


hy pothe sis 7 


not, what 


No man understands the Drey fus case who does not 
perceive that it sprang from no misunderstanding what- 
rancorous fanaticism which makes law 


ever, but from a 


a mockery and sweet religion a rhapsody of words. 
Suppose there had been no Jewish officer on the General 
Staff, and that Henry, to conceal his own infamy, had been 
compelled to throw suspicion on a Roman Catholic officer. 
Would the accused have been hounded down before his 
trial? Would Du Paty de Clam have haunted his cell with 
a dark lantern? Would Mercier have broken the military 
code to secure his conviction? In all probability, Henry 
would have been confounded and exposed before the public 
had heard anything about the matter. The choice of a 
Jew as the victim gave the cue to a vast conspiracy, 
military, political, and clerical, The ambitious Mercier 
wanted to pose as the saviour of his country ; the military 
spirit, always chafing against the civil power, wanted to 
show its contempt for civil justice ; the clerical spirit, 
which in France has never outgrown the Middle Ages, 
wanted a battle-cry against Jews, Protestants, and Free- 
masons. Here are the motive elements of the whole 
case, plus the treachery of Henry and Esterhazy, who 
were selling their country, and wanted to take the plunder, 
and give an execrated Jew the penalty. Here, writ large, 
is the reason why five Ministers of War, who had to 
choose their party, went on swearing to the guilt of 
innocence. And yet the amiable evening print would 
have us believe that similar conditions could produce in 
England the same frenzy which has robbed most French- 
Yes, if the British Army bred 
Yes, if we were still 


men of their reason! 
Merciers, and rejected the civil law. 
living in the days of Titus Outes ! 


Consider now the plea that the conspirators may be 
‘‘honestly mistaken.” Since when has honesty resorted 
to perjury and forgery? The secret dossier is notoriously 
stuffed with forgeries, seasoned with the filthy imaginings 
of detectives who wanted to gratify their employers. When 
Dreyfus was sent to Devil’s Island there was nothing in 
the dossier; when his friends began to make a stir for 
revision, the forgers set to work. The dossier, once 


so meagre, grew rich, to the great contentment of 
the honest Iagos of the War Office. Then Henry 


overshot the mark with a forgery which the German 
and Italian Governments could not stomach. To his 
wrathful amazement, he found himself deserted by the 
superiors who had egged him on. They actually accused 
him, forced him to confess. He was locked up in Mont 
Valérien, and the same night he cut his throat. A forger 
who confesses and cuts his throat condemns himself in 
every honest eye. Was Henry censured? Far from it. 
His superiors announced that his forgery was patriotic. 
He had immolated himself on the altar of his country 
for the sake of what his widow (carefully prompted) 
calls its ‘‘ larger interests.” If Henry was a mis- 
guided patriot, who forged for his country, not ‘to 
save himself, why did he commit suicide? Clearly 
that magnificent notion had not struck him. Clearly, 
too, his superiors let him cut his throat, knowing 
that with so inconvenient a person as an acknow- 
ledged forger out of the way, they could the more easily 
construct the patriotic legend. Now, will my amiable 
evening print kindly tell me how such men could be 
‘honestly mistaken”? To suppose that after the discovery 
of Henry's crime they had no supicions of his real character 
is idiotic. To suppose they did not know that, without the 
document he had forged, the dossier contained everything 
except evidence against Dreyfus is idiotic. They had gone 
too far to retreat; they could not confess to France that a 
Jew had been wrongfully condemned. 
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I hold no brief for the Jews, and bear no enmity to 
France: I am simply unable to find honest error in palpable 
rime That highly respectable journal the Debats, 

tures the foreign Press, especially the English Press, 
on the brutality with which we treat the French 
Generals who are making speeches for the prosecution 
it Rennes. We are told that ou puritanical virtues 
ire «nothing but passions, appetites, and vices in 
disguise, Dear me! I am not aware that the spectacle 


of French officers piling forgery on forgery—Pelion upon 


Ossa-——gratihes any appetite of mine, It produces nausea, 
The thought of that innocent man who, even after five 
years of torture, returned to France with the belief that 
his old comrades would recognise the truth—the thought 


f Dreyfus listening day by day to implacable lies, and 


lowly comprehending that for all the justice to be 


expected from the men who condemned him in 1894, 
he might as well be in a den of wild beasts—I say 
thi sickens me, I can hear one witness calmly 


to be kept in 
that it 
André 


declaring that he ordered the prisoner 
was his 


Lebon, I 


irous which caused atrocious suffering, 


luty, that he would do it again. M. 


think, is the author of a little book called, in the English 
version, ** The Crowd.” It is an interesting study of the 
effect upon the individual man of association with the 
emotions of numbers. I know what the emotions of 


numbers would do for M. Lebon if they had a grip of him. 


Everybody remembers the heat of party feeling during 
the Parnell Commission. It was believed by most people 
that Mr. Parnell had written a criminal letter. It was 
proved before the Commission that the letter was forged 
by Richard Pigott. Pigott fled, confessed, blew out his 
brains. Observe the parallel to the case of Henry. Was the 
forger Pigott glorified by the party he had deceived ? Did 
they pretend that his forgery was a patriotic act, committed 
in the ‘ larger interests of the country”? Was his suicide 
hailed as noble immolation on the altar of duty? It may 
be another proof of our disguised vice, but without dis- 
tinction of party we set down Pigott as a scoundrel. Some 
I‘renchmen extol Henry as if he combined the manly 
integrity of Bayard with the divine inspiration of Joan of 
Are. His widow makes theatrical scenes in court, which 
turn out to have been carefully rehearsed. Again I say 
the thing sickens me. 


There is an admirable mind on the /’igaro—the mind of 
M. Cornély. To his shrieking brethren who say that the 
foreigner has no right to interfere in the Dreyfus affair 
especially the foreigner who is cited as the author of 
forged letters) M. Cornély answers: ‘* But the Exhibition, 
We shall want plenty of foreigners at the 
Exhibition. Will they be encouraged to come by your 
policy of hatred and defiance ? If you persist in this, 
when we the gates of the Exhibition we shall 
find ourselves the objects of universal horror. We 
shall open the gates; nobody will be there, and our 
Exhibition will end in fiasco!” This The 
foreigners who are told every day in the French Press and 
by these amazing Generals that they have subscribed 
thirty-five millions of francs for the ruin of the French 
Army may retort, ‘‘ Very well, then, we have no money 
left to spend on your Exhibition!” A wretched bandit in 
Paris hoists over his house, besieged by the police, a banner 
inscribed, ‘‘ France for the French.”’ Is this to float over 
the Exhibition? Paris must choose between bigoted hate 
and enlightened self-interest. We don’t want from her a 
hospitality which barely represses the kind of reproach 
that Maitre Labori still carries in his back. If she invites 
the world next year, she must invite it as a world 
unanimous for the elements of civilisation; but if her 
present delirium is prolonged the world will stay at home. 


my friends! 


open 


is sense. 


It is the season for public gossip, and some well- 
meaning scribe has tried to excite a correspondence about 
the comparative accuracy of men and women. One lady 
avers that women are more accurate than men, give 
evidence better, speak more to the point, and gossip less. 
She says the gossip of the drawing-room is nothing to the 
gossip of the smoking-room. Well, anything less fertilising 
than the stream of smoking-room gossip cannot be 
imagined. It relates chiefly to meals. Just now it is 
rolling back from holiday resorts abroad, and telling you 
everything except what it would be useful to know. 
One spasm of joy I had yesterday. It was when a friend 
just home from Switzerland told me how he had seen five 
bicycle accidents in one afternoon. So strangely constituted 
is the human breast that this gruesome story made me 
quite cheerful. What business have men to be cycling in 
the Engadine while I am still chained to my postal district ? 


As for the superior accuracy of women, well, there is 
no such thing as accuracy. I have never met an accurate 
human being, male or female. Heavens! are we content 
to be men and women, or do we aspire to be mathematical 
machines? Life is governed by great truths which cannot 
be set down like the multiplication table. I fear some 
fair correspondent will write to me and say, ‘ All very fine, 
but you are trying to evade the issue by running off at a 
tangent.” True, dear Madam. Man, more especially 
writing man, is like that well-known fish which covers 
its retreat by darkening the waters with a specially 
prepared fluid. It is ink, dear Madam. 


18y9.— 270 








ROUND. 

{ ‘Gentleman of France” seasonably favours us in the 
next column with the French view of the Dreyfus Case ; and 
he presents it witha judi jal calmness and impartiality which 
might with advantage be followed by those English writers 
on whom the word Dreyfus has the same effect as a red 
rag ona bull. The brightest feature of the Rennes court- 
martial was the evidently hearty welcome given on Tuesday 
to Maitre Labori, who had sufficiently recovered from 
the wound inflicted upon him by a dastardly miscreant to 
resume his labours as one of Dreyfus’s counsel. The 


A LOOK 


President and General Mercier, friends and adversaries, 
one and all offered Maitre Labori sincere con- 
gratulations. Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, 


presents us with a drawing of this eloquent orator of the 
French Bar in the garden with Madame Labori, who 
nursed him back to health with such tender solicitude. 


Tavoured by the glorious weather that has attended 
all our fashionable race-meetings this year, the ancient 
gathering on the Yorkshire Knavesmire was celebrated 
this week. A good beginning was made on Aug, 22. 
The same lusty Yorkshire shouts as of old went up as the 
favourites ‘‘ rolled up.’ The Old Yorkshire Oaks, always an 
interesting race, was thought to be a “‘ good thing” for Land- 
rail after her recent displays; but Victoria May, who had 
apparently gone clean out of form, returned to her early 
promise, and won a grand race by a neck. ‘The valuable 
Prince of Wales Plate for two-year-olds brought to the 
fore a very promising youngster in Simonsides, who also 
won his race by a neck, depriving Sir J. Blundell Maple 
(with Royal Step) of the coveted honour. One of the 
oldest races we have, and one named after the diocese 
of the county, the Ebor Handicap, was the chief 
feature of the week. The result will be talked of for a 
long time on the Wolds. Sloan, after his banishment, has 
returned from America, his period of suspension having 
expired. It is stated that he is accompanied by a strong 
American contingent of financiers, to make an assault 
upon English ‘* bookmakers.” ‘The latter, however, like 
the ‘‘ thin red line,” generally know how to protect them- 
selves against foreign invasion. 


Recent events go far to show that followers of our great 
summer game are not always strictly impartial. In every 
dry, sunny season, especially since cricket gardeners have 
apparently discovered atreatment which discounts the chance 
of fiery and crumbling wickets, the cry of dissatisfaction is 
heard at the number of drawn games. Yet everyone knows 
full well that it is the long and brilliant innings of the 
batsmen which causes the spectator to keep his place on 
the cricket field, and induces him to return the next day 
in the hope of seeing something similar. It is the batsman 
whose efforts are the more likely to be rewarded by the 
crowd. ‘There may be a little enthusiasm when a bowler 
does something out of the common, but it is of an evanescent 
kind. No more striking instance of this can be pointed 
to than the last of the matches between England and 
Australia. Hayward received nearly a sovereign for every 
run he made. Lockwood, whose performance with the 
ball was very much greater in point of merit—quite the 
best thing in the match, in fact—was allowed to go away 
empty-handed. How shall we better the chances of our 
bowlers ? is a question constantly being asked. As a first 
step it would be as well to accord them the same amount 
of recognition and reward as the batsmen. To this subject 
those who are presently to discuss benefits and other 
matters would do well to turn their attention. 


The betting in New York is 3 to 1 on the yacht 
Columbia. Sir Thomas Lipton says that if he were a 
betting man he would take these odds cheerfully. The 
Shamrock continues to excite great popular interest. There 
will be a magnificent race, the only threatened hindrance 
being the chronic drawback that the authorities cannot 
control the fleets of excursion steamers which press upon 
the yachts and make the course difficult, if not dangerous. 


A frank return to the old style of Adelphi melodrama 
may well prove sound policy at its original home. Cer- 
tainly the new manager, Mr. Sleath, and his authors, 
Messrs. Hicks and Latham, have been thorough enough 
in their methods. Their five-act play, ‘‘ With Flying 
Colours,” contains fifteen scenes, two murders, a wild 
escape of Dartmoor convicts, the murderer’s impersonation 
of his victim, a violent attack on the heroine’s honour, a 
fierce death-grapple in a dark room, and it boldly resus- 
citates such familiar puppets as black-hearted villain, 
desperate paramour, absconding manager, and, of course, 
persecuted maiden and hero—all adroitly set in a naval 
atmosphere. Quite openly, Mr. Hicks and his partuer 
have Seoeeud previously exploited situations, annexing 
for instance, passages from ‘* Black-Eyed Susan ” and the 
whole sham card-cheating episode in ‘‘ When a Man’s 
Single.” Yet, improbable and unoriginal as it is, ‘‘ With 
Flying Colours” can boast a well-knit plot, a con- 
sistent series of exciting scenes, and a gradual culmination 
of interest which only reaches its climax just before the 
fall of the curtain. Not unnaturally, the wicked people 
have the better acting chances—Mr. Abingdon, Mr. 
Pateman, and Mrs. Raleigh playing their customary réles 
with a fine intensity. Still, virtue finds charming votaries 
in Miss Sheldon and Mr. Julius Knight, while Mr. Nicholls 
is every whit as droll as ever. If first-night applause be 
any criterion of future box-office returns, then should 
‘* With Flying Colours” deserve its name. 


At the Coronet Theatre, last week, was produced yet 
another musical play, **Miss Chiquita” by name. This, 
however, is a rea oer trifle, written and versified in 
Mr. G. R. Sims’s best manner, and fitted by Mr. Corrie 
with tuneful and catchy music. Of naughty Chiquita 
herself and her adventures in Seville; of that quaint, 
eccentric Major McGinty and his many disguises; of the 

r music-hall agent and his embarrassments in a bull- 

ghter’s costume, as of Miss Crichton, Mr. Harry Cole, 
and Mr. George Gray, we shall, doubtless, hear again at 
some West-End house. Merry ‘‘ Miss Chiquita” belongs 
to that diverting type of light entertainment which is so 
much in vogue just now. 
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COURT-MARTIAL. 


FRENCHMAN. 


DREYFU 


BY A 


THE 


The Dreyfus case is a painful subject for any Frenchman 
to discuss, and to discuss it in England is more painful 


still, owing to the strong opinions expressed in the 
English Press on a case which is now being tried. It used 


to be the rule, in English journalism, to abstain from com- 
menting on a case during the proceedings in court; but 
in this instance the rule has been violated in a remarkable 
manner, and all sorts of attacks are directed against France, 
the French people, and theirinstitutions. Itseems to methat, 
carried away by their love of justice, theirgenerous traditions 
with regard to the treatment of accused persons, and, in 
some measure, by their national prejudices, the English 
are just now rather unfair to France and the French. 

Then, again, they make the great mistake of looking at 
the facts from a strictly English standpoint, and of judging 
everything according to the national standard. Starting 
from wrong premises, they come to erroneous conclusions. 
And here let me state at once, to avoid misunderstandings, 
that [am not dealing now with the question of the guilt 
or innocence of Captain Dreyfus: that is a matter solely 
for the judges at Rennes. My object is to show that for 
the most part the attacks and criticisms of the people and 
the Press of this country are not in accordance with the 
ordinary English notions of fair play. 

It is too readily assumed by English critics that France 
is decaying, that in no other country such a scandal as 
the Dreyfus case could have happened, and that the 
French have lost all sense of justice. I need not say that, 
having resided many years in this country, I could easily 
show that scandals, financial, judicial, and political are not 
unknown in England, and that the inquiries conducted by 
various tribunals, ordinary and special, have not always 
proved satisfactory either in ascertaining a// the facts or in 
establishing the guilt or innocence of the persons implicated. 

I will simply say that the fact that a number of men, 
in the honest belief that injustice had been done, have not 
hesitated to start the campaign which has so deeply stirred 


the French nation and created an agitation without 
parallel, which may probably lead to most frightful 


consequences, is the most decisive reply to the accusation 
that ’rance has no sense of justice left in her. The very 
trial now taking place at Rennes is the best answer to the 
reproach of callousness hurled at the French people. 
True, many people in France—the majority of Frenchmen, 
maybe—still believe that the verdict of 1894 was right. 
But until Pigott was exposed, how many people in this 
country believed that the Parnell letters were forgeries ? 

It is often said here, ‘‘ How is it that when all Europe 
believes one thing, Frenchmen persist in believing 
another?” If that were an argument, it might be imme- 
diately replied, for instance, that the English judicial 
forms of procedure having been adopted by no other 
Kuropean nation, whilst the French judicial system is 
practically that of all European countries, the English 
system is necessarily wrong. 

Now about the court-martial at Rennes. Its com- 
position has been criticised, and an English newspaper the 
other day said that some of the witnesses being superior in 
rank to the president, that officer was awed by the pre- 
sence of so many Generals. Why, the sapient critic went 
on, did not General de Galliffet himself preside ? The reply 
to this is that a court-martial is composed according to the 
rank of the officer accused, and that the accused in the 
present case being a Captain, the president of the court 
must be a Colonel. As to the officers who compose the 
Rennes tribunal, no one in this country or out of it has the 
right to question or even to suspect their honesty, their 
fairness, or their impartiality. 

It must be admitted, as regards the procedure of the 
court-martial, that it appears strange to English people. 
But it is the procedure of French military tribunals, 
followed in all cases, and Captain Dreyfus, being a French- 
man and a French officer, is tried exactly in the same way 
as any other Frenchman or French officer would be. 
Whether the system, according to English views, is 
good or bad, has nothing to do with the case, as Mr. 
W. 8. Gilbert has it. The question is, Is the case being 
tried according to the law and the procedure of the country 
of the accused ?—not, Is it being tried according to the 
laws and procedure of England? And this simple fact is 
lost sight of by most English critics. 

No doubt it is (to English people) strange to see one 
witness after another making what are called here speeches, 
going into what are looked upon in this country as irrele- 
vant matters, and repeating hearsay statements. But it 
must not be forgotten that if Generals Mercier, Gonse, 
and Roget have been allowed to do all these things, 
M. Bertulus and Colonel Picquart have been given the 
same latitude, and that they have availed themselves to 
the full of their opportunity. In other words, the pro- 
secution and the defence are in this respect on precisely 
the same footing. And it might be as well to remind 
English critics-that if the able counsel for the defence had 
detected any irregularity in the proceedings, they would 
have made the necessary protests without needing to be 
told by English newspaper writers that this or that state- 
ment *‘is not evidence.” 

Perhaps if English critics were good enough to bear 
these things in mind, they would, whilst holding whatever 
views they like on the subject, be less prone to condemn 
a system with which they are but imperfectly acquainted, 
their criticisms would be more to the point, and they 
would be more fair to a nation which, regardless of the 
consequences, without calculating the cost to itself, is now 
facing a tremendous crisis for the sake of justice and 
humanity. 





The great prairie fires of America have their modest 
little counterparts even in England during exceptionally 
dry and sunny weather. At Talbot village, about two miles 
from Bournemouth, such a fire broke out on Friday night 
last week, and during the few hours it lasted, burnt out a 
mile of heath and brush belonging to Lord Wimborne. 
Thousands of pine-trees on the borders of the Talbot 
Woods, the beautiful property of the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, added fuel to the flames. From the Yorkshire 
moors comes a similar story of ignited gorse, fanned by 
fluttering winds into leagues upon leagues of flame. 
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BY OF ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.’ 

There has been rioting in the streets of Paris, and though 
at the time of writing it would be hazardous to predict 
that those scenes of disorder and violence will not be 
repeated, it is nothing short of exaggeration to foretell an 
impending Commune or anything like isolated features of 


the Commune. 


THE 


As yet, owing to the forthcoming Exhibition, work is 
plentiful in Paris, and the artisans and even unskilled 


workmen of the capital, whatever foreigners at a distance 
may think of them, are not such fools as to fling away 
the substance for the shadow. Unquestionably, two 
churches—those of St. Ambroise and of St. Joseph—within 
a stone’s throw of each other in the eastern quarter of 
Paris, were attacked and pillaged, and the rioters 
endeavoured to set fire to the latter edifice. That was 
the nearest approach to an act of the Commune, and 
arguing from this, the alarmists would have us take the 
sequel for granted. Those alarmists conveniently forget, 
or are altogether ignorant of, the fact of the Communards 


having gone differently to work. They attacked the 
churches and pillaged them, but they did not attempt 
to pull them down or to destroy them by fire. They 
converted the churches into barracks and worse, and 
appropriated the valuables. The necklet of the Virgin 
of the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, near the 


Bourse, valued at 12,000 francs, was annexed by the wife 
of an insurgent, and subsequently found round her throat. 
The insurgents, ‘moreover, dug for hidden treasure, and 
so forth. As far as I have been able to ascertain, there 
was not this time one woman among the rioters; and 
whatever destruction they may have wrought, it was not 
actuated by cupidity. 


What the middle-class bourgeoisie really want is to 
remain undisturbed in their preparations for taking 
toll next year from the ‘‘ whole world and his wife”; and 
they, the bourgeoisie, are gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that if the present agitation should continue for 
another month or so, the Exhibition will be a forlorn hope 
us far as their profits go, even if it should be opened. 
Thick-skinned as they are where other nations’ suscepti- 
bilities are concerned, they are arriving at a faint 
perception of the unwisdom—to use the mildest term 
of their journalists’ flinging mud at ambassadors and 
attachés. The shopkeeper and manufacturer are afraid 
that the Governments represented by those embassies 
may get tired of this constant abuse, and finally decide 
altogether to withdraw from participation in the hoped-for 
** World’s Show.” Personally, 1 do not imagine for a 
moment that any Government will be so foolish, but there is 
no doubt that the fear to that effect haunts the Paris middle 
bourgeoisie. When Mansart, Louis the Fourteenth’s archi- 
tect, got muddled in his accounts for the embellishment of 
Paris projected by his royal master and frightened at the 
enormous amounts of the outlay, the Roi-Soleil renewed 


his confidence. ‘‘Go on spending,” said Louis XIV.; 
‘if you run short, I'll advance the money; the 
foreigner is sure to reimburse us.” ‘The Paris shop- 
keeper, though he may not have heard of the sentence, 


knows instinctively the principle it represented, and 
he is asking himself in fear and trembling, ‘‘ What if the 
foreigner should fail?”’ Unfortunately the journalist, the 
greediest of all bourgeois, professes in his campaign, or 
“ampaigns, not to be actuated by such sordid consider- 
ations. Whether the bourgeois shopkeeper will succeed in 
influencing him is a question I cannot decide. I am only 
recording the feeling as it exists. ‘‘If M. Jules Guérin 
ranted to make a show, why did he not wait till next 
year; there would have been some sense in it? Foreigners 
from all parts would have flocked to it,” said a Parisian 
shopkeeper the other day. That was his view, and from 
that one all the others on the situation may be judged. 





A new vicar is wanted for Spalding, where the living is 
worth a thousand a year. Three applicants say this is too 
much, and one of them proposes to take only £300, and 
spend the rest on the church. This candidate is a pro- 
minent cricketer and football-player, and thinks that no 
minister of religion can possibly need more than a third of 
the Spalding stipend. There are apparently 169 candidates 
who do not share his views. 
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Windermere .. ae oe ee ss oe oe es 40 
Keswick ee ee ° ° -- 6 0 


For further wieteaienn see the Company's Time , Tables and Notices. 
Euston, August 1899. 


CP. a. QCEAN QG ERVICES. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD ll (15 routes). 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, Monthly 
FIJI and HAWAII. from Vancouver. 


YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Three-Weekly 


Harrison, General I Manage r. 


Frep. 














SHANGHAI, HONG KO) from Vancouver. 


For tickets, free pamphlets 
Street, London Bridge, E.C.; or 


apply Canadian Pacific Railway, 67, King William 
ww, Cockspur Street, 5.W. 
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LONDON BRIGHTON AND 80UTH COAST 
YARIS AND THE CONTINENT 
21-kne ramers, vid Newhaven, Dieppe 

Two Express Services 10 a.m. and 8.00 p.m. from London Daily, i 
Through Registration of Baggage exter men te Lansanne, Berne. Nenchatel, Montreux 
A nnectionsfrom the North vid Victoria. Direct and Circular Tickets 
LOWER NOR MANDY AND BRITTANY toads amd 

Cyclists. Direct Steamer from Newhaven every 


RAILWAY 
Royal Mail 


und Ronen. The 


Route by 
Cher Koute 
cluding Sundays 


t St apest 


CAEN FOR 
specially recommended t 
mtinental Traffi 


Time Books, &c., address Cx 


idge Terminus 


Manager, L. B. & 8, ¢ 


are 
Ry., London Bi 


AND EASTBOURNE 
xhill without 
arrive Eastbourne 12.2 


Direct 
12.0 pom 


| ASTINGS, BEXHILL, 


arrive 


from Victoria Il a.m. to Be 
Slip carriage 


Train 





and Hasti p.m 


CHEAP 
DAY RETURN 
riCKETS 


Brighton. 





From A bk K A » & UI A “ a + " 
4.10. /0.. a.m 4. mH, [6.1 8.0.) pm, 
90) 92) 9% |0 Sloseiow) Tt oO ill TEL aie 6 
wm — Ne 11 
11 Byte 462 
2 0 


Victoria 
Kensington 7 
Clapham Junction 815 
London Bridge .. | & 5| 840] 925 jlo 


Zio 22 


9 25 


snecial ie 
Xp eRe 


*(Addison Road. Week-day, 12s., 88. G., Gs Every Sunday 
D.— Every Week-day, 128. Brighto m, 138, Worthing, including Pullman Car to Brighton 

~Every Saturday, 10s. 6d. ¥.—Every Saturday,iis. G.—Every Sunday, Pallman Car 
13s. 6d.; First Class, Its.dd. H.—Every Sunday, Pullman Car, 12s. First Class, 10s. 

SEASLDE FOR WERK-END.—EVERY FRIDAY SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
from London and Suburban Station Vickets available ay luesday Evening 

Many other Special Cheap Tickets are Issued to on the LD 
snd in the Isle of Wight 

For full particulars sce Hane 
London Bridge Terminu 


Every 


Stations &8.C. Ry 


ibills, oF intendent of the Line 


Rou I 
P{Akwicn - HOOK 


TO THE CONTINENT 


upply to the Super 


ROYAL MAIL TO J] OLLAND. 


.OuTE 

\ 

Daily (Sundays included) 

ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 

SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK AND SWEDEN 

CARS and THROUGH CARRIAGES on the North and South 

German Express Trains to and from the Hook, 
HARWICH-ANTWERP 

mtinental Holiday) 

Week-day. 


QUICKEST 
EXPRESS 
RESTAURANT 


Route for The Ardennes (Cheapest Cx Brussels, Spa, &c,, every 


Combination Tickets (Rundreise System), Cheap Through Tickets and T« 
all parts of the Continent. 
From London (Liverpoc 


urs to 


1 Street Station) at 8.90 p.m., or the Mook 


of Holland, 


and at 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwich, from Scotland, the North 
aud Midlands. Restaurant Car between York and Harwich 

The Great Eastern Railway Compan Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, 
lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the Dritivh Flag 

HAMBURG, vid Harwich by G.S.N. Co.'s 8.8.. Wednesdays and paturdaye 
Varticulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, I 

" , 7 Le r r , 
G I EASTERN RAILWAY. 
u 
SEASIDE. 

TX eer, FOR rasenys Y¥Y and FRIDAY to TUESDAY CHEAP TICKETS 
to ¥Y MK Mot la oft, Mundesley-on-Sea, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton 
on-Sea Weleae-te oe Dovercourt. Harwich, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh Southwold 
and Hunstanton. are issued by all trains from London (Liverpow i Street), aleo from 
G. E. Suburban Stations and New Cross (L. B. and &, ¢ at some fores as from 


hese cheap tickets are also issued from St. lancras (Midland) and 


Liverpool Street 
Westoft, Mundesley-on-Sea, and Cromer. 


Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lo 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &e, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BACK, 2s. 6d. daily. by through Fast Trains from 
Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street. Cheap through tickets are also issued at 
Stations on the Metrepolitan and Metropolitan District Kailways 
CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH and BACK, 4s., from Liverpox 
Sundays at 9 a.m. and on Mondays at 7.5 a.m. 
BROXBOURNE ond RYE HOUSE, Is, 64. daily from Liverpool Street, & 
on week days only from St. Pancras and Kentish Town 
EPPING FOREST, 1s. daily, from Liverpool Street 
Road (Kast London Railway), Gospel Oak, &« 
London, July 1899. 


| Street on 
and 
Fenchurch Street, Deptford 


Wintisam Bier, General Manager 


()RIENT COMPANY’S PLEASU 
By their Steam-ship 


LUSITANIA, 3912 tons register, 4000-h.p. 


RE CRUISES 


For SOUTH OF SPAIN, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, 





SIC ms Y, 
A 


Leaving asien! oy 21, arriving back Oct. 30. 





High-class Cuisine, String Band, &c. 


f F. Garew & Co. ilead Offices, 
t Anpenson, ANDERSON, and Co Fenchureh Avenue. 


For particulars apply to the tottes firm at 5,Penchurech Avenue, 
v. 


Managers 


London, E.C., 


or to West-End branch Oltice, 16, Cockspur Street, 8. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
At all Bouoksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls Price Ga, 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. SECOND EDITION, 
y ~” 
\W G. The Times says: “ Will be read with pleasure by thon- 
sands. A decidedly ‘teaming bow V.4." has scored 


lr . hg heavil . 
y again. 
W.G. 
C kick ETING REMINISCENCES AND 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
By Dr. W. G. GRACE. SECOND EDITION. &. 

The Scotsman says: ** One of the most Interesting and valuable books on cricket 
ever issued, It is cramfull of facts and figeres, which every proper cric keter likes to 
have at his fingers’ ends, and any sumte r of amusing incidents.” 

The Saturday Review says; “The pages bristle with good stories and exciting 


incidents. 
§20 PAGES OF INTERESTING READING, 
80 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT, 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ With such a career behind him, Dr. Grace’s pen 
could no more belp pouring forth intensely interesting matter than his bat at one time 
could help knocking up centuries in benefit matchos. The volume constitutes in a 
way a history of modern cricket unfailing in manifold interest. 
are as innumerable as the ey are good.”’ 





The stories 








London: James Bowpen, 10, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
Den GALLERY. — Two Grand New Pictures, 
far CRY FOR PEACE,” by F. W. Lawson, and “THE FLIGHT OF 
THE ALIFA,” by R. Talbot Kelly. R.B.A., in addition to DORE’s GREAT 


M Ae rene eC ES, Now on View at 35, New Bond Street, W. Admission, 1s. 


{REATER BRITAIN EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, WEST BROMPTON AND WEST KENSINGTON 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General, 
Admission Is. to 11 p.m. 





Open 11 a.m. 
VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
BRITISH SOUTH AF BIC A, WEST AU STRAL IA, and other 

COLONIAL SEC pis 
G REA AT MINING COL oR’ T 
bARD OF THE GRERADIER © ARI 
BAND OF THE HOY. ARTILLERY COMPA 
THE VONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL 
The Great Canadian WATER CHUTE. 
THE EGYVTIAN CITY. 


BAND. 








Bicycle Polo, African Gold Mine, _ remmty's Grand Panorama, Royal Bioscope, 
an-Boats. 
GARDERS AnD ILL !MIN A'TIONS LOVELIER THAN EVER. 
/3 COURT, THE GARDEN OF LONDON, 
“Ss AVAGE 8 O:U 7 a AF 23 C0 A,” 
b jn t he 
EMP HEATRE, 
GREATER BRITAIN eX uiis ITION. 


Monster Aggregation. 
Twice Jaily, at 3.90 and 8 p.m 
Thovsands of Reserved Seats at Is., 28., 38.. and 4s, 
One Thousand Matabele, Kasutos, Swazies, Hottentots, Cape and Transvaal Boers, 
Basuto Ponies, Ze bras. Wildebeests, African Lions, leopards, Tigers, Baboous, 
ild Dogs, and a Herd of omnente. 
THE ‘ORIGIN AL GWELO STAG OACH. 
WILSON’'S emma (14 DEATH AT SHANGANL 


nder (« 
SEE THE KAFFIR KRAAL. PEUPLED BY %0 NATIVES. 


Depicted by Fillis’ 


OORE and BURGESS MINSTRE LS, 
8ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, and REGENT STREET, 

Nightly at 8, and Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 3 ad 8. 
Most Beautiful Chorus and Ballad singing in the World. 


{RYSTAL pA LACE. 
y) 


DISPLAY OF CHILDREN'S FIREWORKS. 

Thursday, Aug. 24 and 31, and Sept. 7 and 4. 

Humorous Devices, including Little Bo-Peep (in Four Tableanx). The 4” +4 Blondin, 
Marvellous Feather Balaneers. Gigantic luzzie Picture, &c., 

Aud a Magnificent Arial Display. 


N 





GRAND 
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THE DREYFUS TRIAL AT RENNES: SCENE IN THE COURTYARD OF THE LYCEE AT 10-4.m., WHEN THE:COURT RISES FOR A REST. 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Melton Prior, 
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THE RIOTS IN PARIS: INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, WRECKED BY THE SOCIALISTS LAST SUNDAY. 


THE DREYFUS EXCITEMENT IN PARIS: SCENE ON THE BOULEVARDS DURING THE RE-TRIAL OF DREYFUS. 
Every edition of the papers is quickly bought up and eagerly seanned for the latest news upon the case. 









OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE GERMAN PRIVAT 
Phe German | 
famous battletield of St. Privat There, the old Ge 
Emperor said, the | n Guard found its gray 

there his gra rent te wit the unveiling, | 

Ist Regiment t Fo 
memor f the | orave Ihe 


EMPEROR AT S!1 


; 


the Kase own) 18 that of an arch 
mailed watching 

er the dead It was another thought 
of the Kaiser to add that by 
‘the dead he did not mean their own 
dead only Phat angel, he said, stood 
as guardian for ** a// the dead laying 
special stress on the * all including 
French soldiers who found a 
glorious grave at St. Privat,” fighting, 
they too, ‘“‘for Emperor and_ for 
Fatherland.’ 


armour 


THE RIOTS IN PARIS. 


In Paris, last Sunday was anything but 
a day of rest for the police. The 
Anarchists, who had been summoned 
to meet at three in the afternoon in 
the Place de la République, were dis- 
persed, and the speech of M. Sebastian 
Faure was cut short. The 
‘*Vive lAnarchie!” could not besilenced, 
however, and the *‘ Vive lArmée!” 
introduced the inevitable allusion to the 
Dreyfus case, The arrest of the leaders a 
little later let loose the wilder part of 
the mob, many of them carrying fire- 
arms, or hatchets stolen from shop 
counters A rush was made on 
the Church of St. Joseph, where the 
outer gates, closed by the sacristan, 
were soon burst, and the oaken door 
did not long withstand attack. Then 
the sack of the church began, the break- 
ing of images, the desecration of the 
altar, the burning of a bonfire of chairs. 
The police drew near, but were power- 
less until reinforced by the Republican 
Guards; many arrests were made, but 
not before nearly four hundred people 
had been wounded. 


cries of 


H.M.S. “BONAVENTURE.” 

The stranding of H.M.S. 

ture in the Inlet of Korniloff 

lace on July 5, but only now 

oe we received a sketch made 
by 


Bonave nu 


took 


on the occasion a naval officer 
with the Fleet in Chinese waters. The 
it will be remembered, struck on a pinnacle rock not 
marked in the chart. The fleet at once anchored, 
and a crowd of boats went to the assistance of the 
imprisoned ship, which had no hole in her, but had a 
good deal of sheathing torn away. Several cables were 
broken in the attempt to release her from the rock, but at 
last she slid off into deep water, amid many cheers and the 
singing of the National Anthem. 


Bonaventure, 





THI 


J irsday Aug. 17, t the 


THE DREYFUS TRIAL: 


THE RIOTS IN PARIS: EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCA OF ST. JOSEPH, WRECKED BY SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS. 
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IRISH MILITARY MANQUVRES. 

The Irish military mancwuvres took place this year on the 
borders of Queen's County and Kilkenny iield-Marshal 
Roberts wa Director - General ind associated 
: Staff, Colonel W. E. 
Kelly Major-General Combe C.B in command of 
the Northern Force, and Major-General Hugh McCal 


ommand of the Southern. (n imagi- 


Wus suppos d to land in Galway Bay and 








COURT MARTIAL AT RENNES. 


to march on Dublin, where a Red Army was concentrated 
to meet it. Then a Blue force, set free by the fall of Cork, 
was to join the main Blue Army, and a Red force to try to 
prevent the junction. There were other complications in 
the movements, Lord Roberts arranging as far as possible 
to let subordinate officers have opportunities. With whom 
the honours of the day really rested the meré civilian will 
hardly venture to decide; but the mere civilian has had his 
own share of sport in Ireland during the last few days, what 








COLONEL PICQUART GIVING EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 


with the Leopardstown Races and the Dublin Horse Fair, 
both of them visited by the Lord Lieutenant and the 
guests composing his large and gay party at the Castle. 


GROUSE. 
in particular that the 


DEER AND 


It is at this season of the year 


mind of man turns to the hills and moors. We may 
have the sportsman’s interest in the ‘* Twelfth’ and the 
‘Twentieth.” or we may be simplk 


holiday-makers, but, whatever be our 
hobby, the prospect of getting away 
among the heather, where we may see 
deer roaming in the distance, or listen 
to the far-off lonely crying of the 
moorland birds—this is a prospect in- 
finitely alluring to the denizen of towns 
and the dweller in sedate country- 
sides. Once a year man longs to get 
rid of the trappings of civilisation, to 
roam at large in great spaces, to forget 
for a little while the narrow and cramp- 
ing bondage of his daily humdrum 
life. To those who are still mewed in 
towns our Illustration will reveal 
what their happier brethren are now 
enjoying. 








TIGER ATTACKING 

NYLGHAIE, 
The Nylghaie, or Nilghai antelope, so 
called from the native name Nil gao, 
which signifies blue bull, from the dark 
greyish colour of the male, is one of the 
largest of the Indian antelopes ; the full- 
grown males are over fourteen hands 
high across the withers—the cows, which 
are smaller, are light brown. ‘The 
Nilghai is somewhat ungainly, its fore- 
legs being long and its hind-quarters not 
well developed. It is remarkable for a 
long, bushy, tufted tail, and the males 
only are furnished with short permanent 
horns, which are not shed annually like 
the branched antlers of our deer, 
They are not valued highly as objects 
of sport, and are rarely pursued, except 
by young sportsmen, unless meat is 
wanted for the Mohammedan camp- 
followers. They are exceedingly fleet, 
it being very difficult to ride down the 
heavier bulls, and the lighter cows being 
pursued in vain. In remote districts 
they are extremely tame, and may 
be closely approached by the natives. 
Like other Indian herbivores, they 
fall a prey to the tiger, who lies in 
wait for them, and springs upon the 
selected victim while passing. ‘This 
mode of obtaining its food is greatly 
facilitated by its markings. ‘The stripes 
of a tiger, like those of a zebra, are not 
bestowed on it as a matter of orna- 
ment, but serve to make it far less 
conspicuous than a self-coloured animal 
would be, the stripes rendering it 
practically invisible im the foliage of 
the jungle. This equally applies to the zebras, which are 
protected from their enemies by their coloration. 
interesting experiments to illustrate this fact have recently 
been made. If two bay ponies are taken, and one is 
painted with narrow white stripes, it will be found that 
when at an equal distance the striped animal is much less 
conspicuous than the other, a quality which would be 
of great advantage to the skulking tiger in approaching its 
destined prey. 











Some 





A SIDE ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, 





































































PERSONAL. 
German Emperor, in his speech 


declared that he and _ 
Rhine-Elbe 


The 
policy, 
resolved to carry out the 
recalled the deep interest taken by the Great Elector and 


‘anal 
are 


He 


upon the ( 
Government 
Canal project. 


has 


by Frederick the Great in the canal system of Prussia. 
His second speech, however, was less emphatic, and his 
Majesty oce upied most of the time with the question of 
compe nsation for those whose interests would suffer by the 
construction of the canal, ‘ 


Major Ross's African expedition to inquire into malaria 
has discovered the malarial mosquito. This obnoxious 
insect imbibes the poison and then bites everybody it 
lights upon. One mosquito has been captured, but what 


is to be done with the rest? Besides, it does not always 
need mosquitoes to propagate malaria. 
Sir Charles Lennox Peel, late Clerk to the Privy 


died Aug. 19, at Woodcroft, 
Cuckfield, Sussex. 
On Wednesday Sir 
Charles had 
walked to the 
lodge entrance 
after his usual 
drive, but before 
he could pass in- 
side he fell in a 
faint, his head 
coming into 
violent contact 
with the ground. 
He never re- 
covered conscious 

and passed 
away atsix o’clock 
on Saturday morn- 
ing. Sir Charles 
was the son of Mr. 
Laurence Peel, by 
Lady Jane, 


Council, on 


Saturday, 


ness, 





daughter of the 

Photo. Elliott and Fry fourth Duke of 

Tue LATe Sir Cuarvces Lennox Peer, K.C.B. Richmond. Mr. 
Laurence Peel 

was the brother of Sir Robert Peel, second Baronet, the 


celebrated Prime Minister, and therefore his son, the late 
Sir Charles, was full cousin to the present Viscount Peel, 
ex-Speaker of the House of Commons. Sir Charles married 
the Hon. Caroline Chichester, daughter of the first Lord 
Templemore, and one of his sons is Mr. Algernon Peel, 
private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


There have been some merry times at Belgrade since 
the so-called attempt on the hfe of the ex-King Milan. 
Dr. Sodowski, a Russian who formerly held an appoint- 
ment in the Servian public service, relates that he was 
suddenly arrested on no specified charge, bound in chains, 
thrown into a dark cell in which he could sc arcely move, 
and beaten with a heavy whip. Dr. Sodowski ‘escaped 
with his life, though that is almost as inexplicable as his 
arrest. 

The London policeman is complaining of the effect of 
the heat on his feet. Though they have an allowance for 
boots, they persist for the most part in wearing very heavy 
soles, which, in prolonged spells on the beat, give them 
torments. This may account for the recent impunity of 
thieves in the Strand. Few constables are able to run. 
The regulations do not permit them to wear light brown 
brown being considered too frivolous. 

The 
Robert 


sh« C8, 


world has lost a familiar figure in Mr. 
the trainer, who died at Scarborough on 
Aug. 18. Mr 
Peck was born 
fifty four years 
ago at Malton 
and was himself 
the son of a 
trainer. Having 
got a start from 
Lord Stamford, he 
trained several 
winners for that 
nobleman. In 
1868 he settled at 
Spring Cottage, 
Malton, and later 
became trainer to 
Mr. James Merry, 
for whom he pre- 
pared I Joncaster, 
winner of the 
Derby of 1873, 
and other notable 


racing 


Peck, 





horses. He pur- 

Photo, Kingham, Bedford. chased Doncaster 

Tur Late Mr. Rosertr Peck. for £10,000 and 

sold him to the 

Duke of Westminster for 14,000 guineas. Doncaster, as 
sire to Bend Or, was the bringer of racing luck to 
the Duke, for whom Mr. Peck trained many winners. 


Lord Rosebery is also in the number of the deceased 


trainer’s patrons. 


One gleam of humour suffuses the Intelligence Depart- 
ment which figures so prominently in the Dreyfus ease. 
The officers employed by the department are so devoted to 
their duties that their movements are most irregular, and 
their wives cannot communicate with them except by 
writing to the Government. This ought to make a theme 
for the next French farce. 


Sir Edmund Antrobus proposes to sell Stonehenge to 
the nation. He wants the modest sum of £100 an acre, 
not for the ground on which the historic stones repose, but 
for thirteen hundred acres in which they are included. It 
is hinted that if the offer is not accepted Sir Edmund 
Antrobus may some day sell Stonehenge to an American 
collector who will set up the relics in Massachusetts. If 
the law cannot prevent this, it had better be modified for 
the purpose. 





THE 
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The late Professor R. W. Bunsen, the famous chemist 
of Heidelberg, who died on Aug. 16, was born in 1810, and 
was the 
distinguished 
theologian of 
Géttingen. At 
that University 
the young Bunsen 
graduated in 1831 
and then pursued 


son of a 


his studies for 
several years at 
Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin. In 1836 
he became Pro- 
fessor of 
Chemistry at the 
Cassel Poly- 


technic, whence he 
was removed to 
Marburg and 
Breslau. In 1852 
he was elected to 
the Chair of 
Chemistry at 
Heidelberg, and 
though invited to 
Berlin, retained 
appointment until bis resignation in 1889. Bunsen’s 
greatest work was the discovery, with Kirchhoff, of the 
spectrum analysis, which may justly be considered the 
most important and far-reaching result of research during 
the latter half of the century. His burner and his voltaic 
battery have rendered his name a household word 





Photo. Schultze, Heidelberg 


Tue LATe Proressor Bunsen. 


the 


By the death of the Earl of Mexborough an interesting 


figure has disappeared from the ranks of the English 
aristocracy. His immediate predecessor in the title having 
impaired the estates by his extravagance, Lord Mex- 


borough dropped his title for a number of years, and lived 





FR OS 


Photo. Child, Leeds. 


THE LATE EARL OF MEXBOROUGH. 

quietly abroad until the economy thus practised enabled 
him to resume his proper rank at home. He was an 
intimate friend of Lord Lytton, and figures as the 
‘*Methley” of the latter’s works, Methley being the family 
seat of the Saviles. The late peer was twice married, first 
to Lady Rachel Walpole, daughter of the third Earl of 
Orford, and secondly to Agnes Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Mr. J. Raphael. ‘The heir to the title is John Horace 


was 


Savile, Viscount Pollington, his eldest son by the first 
marriage. 
One of the most noteworthy figures in the world of 


the death of Mrs. 
Sara Lane, the 
proprietress of 


London drama has been removed by 


the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton. 
Mrs. Lane’s man- 
agement of her 
theatre was 
unique, as she 


kept a ‘‘stock 
company” going 
from one end of 
the year to the 
other, and did 
not, as is the 
general custom 
nowadays, bring 
on an entirely 
fresh relay of 
actors for each 
new play she 
produced. By 





this method of 

conducting hei 

Photo. Houghtun, Margate. business Mrs. 

Tue cate Mrs. Sara Lane. Lane realised a 


large fortune, her 
annual income for quite a long period being not less 
than £5000. She was a daughter of Mr. W. “Borrow, a 
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cab-proprietor in a small way of business, and in her 
seventeenth year made her début as a singer and dancer 
in the old ‘ Variety She married Mr. Samuel 
Lane, proprietor of the Britannia Saloon, which was ulti- 
mately transformed into the Britannia Theatre ; and since 
her husband's death, in 1872, she had been the sole manager 
of his vast business. Mrs. Lane’s funeral at Kensal Green 
on ‘Tuesday was the occasion of a remarkable demonstration 
of respect to the memory of this ve nerable lady, who was 
nobly charitable. 


The suppression of the 


Saloons.” 


Finnish Constitution proceeds 
slowly but surely. The Finns have now lost their postage 
stamps, which are superseded by Russian stamps. By-and 
by old Finn stamps will be rare in the stamp market, and 
collectors will pay high prices for them. 


Paris has been horrified by an act of mutiny and murde 
Fren h 


performed, it is alleged, by two officers in the 
Soudan. Captains 
Voulet and Chan- 
ome, were pro- 
nine utly engaged 
in the operations 
within the Niger 
bend which only 
a couple of years 
nearly pre- 
cipitated a conflict 
with Great 
Britain. In July 
1898 they started 
on an expedition 
the object of 
which was to open 
up a road from 
the French 
Soudan to Lake 
Tchad. A _ few 
months ago, how- 
ever, they were 
charged by Lieu- 
tenant Peteau, 
who was amember 
of the expedition, 
with practising gross cruelties on the natives with whom 
they came in contact. Thereupon Lieutenant -Colonel 
Klobb and Lieutenant Meunier, accompanied by a ‘small 
escort of Senegalese, were despatched with orders to arrest 
the accused officers and bring them back to the coast, in 
order to undergo a trial by court-martial. But when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Klobb called on Voulet to stop, the 
latter threatened -to fire on the pursuers should: they 
advance a step further. Klobb advanced, Voulet ordered 
his men to fire, and both Klobb and Meunier were killed. 


The Press of France has sought in vain for any 
explanation of this midsummer madness of crime; unless, 
indeed, a clue is afforded by the suggestion of the ’igaro that 
Captain Voulet wants to found and to govern a vast African 
Empire on his own account. The cho de Paris hesitates 
about believing everything it hears from ‘‘ blacks recruited 
from all parts of the Niger basin.’ Colonel Monteil goes 
so far as to suggest that the natives, not the Frenchmen, 
may have been the murderers, but that is to forget the 
letter of warning sent by Captain Voulet to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Klobb as ‘tan enemy.’’ Major Marchand does 
not doubt that the two French officers have been murdered, 
but he will not decide by whom. 


ago 





Cartain Vouer. 


Captain Chanoine, who is implicated with Captain 


Voulet in the charge of murder and insubordination in 
the French 
Soudan, is a son 
of General 
Chanoine, and 
belongs to a 
Soudanese Spahi 


regiment. It may 
be remembered 
that General 
Chanoine joined 
M. Brisson’s Cab- 
inet as Minister of 
War with a view 
to promote the re- 
vision of the 
Dreyfus case. 
However, the 
General resigned 
office suddenly in 


the autumn of 
last year, and it 
is now said that 


the charges of 
cruelty against 
his son were even 
then beginning to 
be known, and that the foes of Dreyfus threatened the 
unfortunate father with revelations im the event of his 
appearing favourable to revision. Hence his abrupt 
resignation. ‘The main object of the Voulet-Chanoine 
mission was to strengthen French influence in the strip of 
territory which lies north of the British frontier and south 
of the Sahara, between the Niger and Lake Tchad. Both 
officers were decorated for their services in bringing the 
rich districts of Mossi and Gurunsi within the French 
sphere of influence, and recently they each received a gold 
medal from the Paris Geographical Society. 





Captain CHANOINE. 


Canon Gore has supplemented his recent pulpit 
references to the Archbishops’ Judgment by a letter to 
the Guardian, in which he strongly urges “the duty of 
obedience. He thinks that the worst thing that could 
happen for the cause of the Church of England as a whole 
would be a general disregard of the decision by clergy 
whose Bishops have desired them to conform to it. ‘* To 
disregard it would be doing the precise opposite of the 
Apostle’s advice to “provide things honest in the sight 
of all men.’ It seems to me hardly possible to over- 
estimate how much it would throw back our cause by 
prejudicing men’s consciences against us.” 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR UNVEILING THE MONUMENT TO THE PRUSSIAN GUARD WHO FELL ON THE BATTLE-FIELD AT ST. PRIVAT, 


From a Photograph by Eugen Jacobi, Metz. 
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THE STRANDING OF H.M.S. “ BONAVENTURE” IN THE GULF OF KORNILOFF. 
From a Sketch supplied hy Csptain A. W. Wylde, of I.M.S. “ Undaunted.” 
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Suddenly the door opened, 
A man stood on the threshold 














for a moment while the butler 
behind him arranged the collar 
of his fur overcoat. The high 
light in the portico flung the 
shadows of both down the 










crimson carpet laid on the 
entrance - steps. Snow had 
fallen and covered the edges 












of the carpet, which divided 
it like a cascade of blood 
pouring from the hall into 
the street. And still overhead 
the ‘Wiener Blut” went 








LATE HANSOM came swinging round the corner 
into Lennox Gardens, cutting it so fine that the 
near wheel ground against the kerb and jolted the 

driver in his little seat. The jingle of bells might have 
warned me; but the horse’s hoofs came noiselessly on the 
half-frozen snow, which lay just deep enough to hide 
where the pavement ended and the road began ; and, more- 
over, I was listening to the violins behind the first-floor 
windows of the house opposite. They were playing the 
** Wiener Blut.” ; 

As it was, I had time enough and no more to skip back 
and get my toes out of the way. The cabby cursed me. I 
cursed him back so promptly and effectively that he had to 
turn in his seat for another shot. The windows of the 
house opposite let fall their light across his red and 
astonished face. I laughed, and gave him another volley. 
My head was hot, though my feet and hands were vold ; 
and I felt equal to cursing down any cabman within the 
three-mile radius. That second volley finished him. He 
turned to his reins again and was borne away defeated ; 
the red eyes of his lamps peering back at me like an 
angry ferret’s. 

Up in the lighted room shadows of men and women 
crossed the blinds, and still the ‘‘ Wiener Blut” went 
forward. 

The devil was in that waltz. He had hold of the 
violins and was weaving the air with scents and visions— 
visions of Ascot and Henley: green lawns, gay sunshades, 
midsummer leat, cool rivers flowing, mruslins rippled by 
light breezes; running horses and silken jackets; white 
tables heaped with roses and set with silver and crystal, 
jewelled fingers moving in the soft candle-light, bare 
necks bending, diamonds, odours, bubbles in the wine; 
blue water and white foam beneath the leaning shadow of 
sails; hot air flickering over stretches of moorland; blue 
again —Mediterranean blue—long facades, the din of bands 
and King Carnival parading beneath showers of blossoin :-— 
and all this noise and warmth and scent and dazzle flung 
out into the frozen street for a beggar’s portion. I had gone 
under ! 

The door of the house opposite had been free to me 
once—and not six months ago: freer to me perhaps than to 
any other. Did I long to pass behind it again? I thrust 
both hands into my pockets for warmth, and my right 
hand knocked against something hard. Yes... just 
once... . 


forward. 

The man paused in the bright portico, his patent- 
leather boots twinkling under the lamp’s rays on that 
comfortable carpet. I waited, expecting him to whistle 
fora hansom. But he turned, gave an order to the butler, 
and stepped briskly down into the street and made off east- 
wards. The door closed behind him. He was the man I 
most hated in the world. If I had longed to cross the 
threshold a while back it was to seek him, and for no other 
reason. 

I started to follow him, my hands still in my pockets. 
The snow muffled our footsteps completely, for as yet the 
night north-east wind had frozen but the thinnest crust 
of it. He was walking briskly, as men do in such weather, 
but with no appearance of hurry. At the corner of Sloane 
Street he halted under a lamp, pulled out his watch, con- 
sulted it, and lit a cigarette; then set off again up the 
street towards Knightsbridge. 

This halt of his had let me up within twenty paces of 
him. He never turned his head; but went on presenting 
me his back, a target not to be missed. Why not do it 
now? Better now and here than in a crowded thorough- 
fare. My right hand gripped the revolver more tightly. 
No, there was plenty of time: and I was curious to know 
what had brought Gervase out at this hour: why he had 
left his guests, or his wife’s guests, to take care of them- 
selves: why he chose to be trudging afoot through this 
infernally unpleasant snow. 

The roadway in Sloane Street was churned into a brown 
mass like chocolate, but the last ’bus had rolled home, and 
left it to freeze in peace. Half-way up the street I saw 
Gervase meet and pass a policeman, and altered my own 
pace to a lagging walk. Even so, the fellow eyed me 
suspiciously as I went by—or so I thought: and guessing 
that he kept a watch on me, I dropped still further behind 
my man. But the lamps were bright at the end of the 
street, and I saw him turn to the right by the great 
drapery shop at the corner. 

Once past this corner I was able to put on a spurt. He 
crossed the roadway by the Albert Gate, and by the time 
he reached the Park railings the old distance separated us 
once more. Half-way up the slope he came to a halt, by 
the stone drinking-trough: and flattening myself against 
the railings, I saw him try the thin ice in the trough with 
his finger-tips, but in a hesitating way, as if his thoughts 
ran on something else, and he scarcely knew what he did 

or why he did it. It must have been half a minute before 
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he recovered himself with a shrug of his shoulders, and 
plunging both lands deep in his pockets, resumed: his 
pace, 

As we passed Hyde Park Corner I glanced up at the 
clock there: the time was between a quarter and ten 
minutes to one. At the entrance of Down Street he turned 
aside again, and began to lead me a zigzag dance through 
the quiet thoroughfare : and I followed still, to the fune of 
the ‘* Wiener Blut.” 

But now at the corner of Charles Street I blundered 
against another policeman, who flashed his lantern in my 
face, stared after Gervase, and asked me what my game 
was. I demanded innocently enough to be shown the 
nearest way to Oxford Street, and the fellow, after pausing 
a moment to chew his suspicions, walked with me slowly 
to the south-west corner of Berkeley Square, and pointed 
northwards. 

‘*That’s your road,” he growled, ‘straight on. And 
don’t you forget it!” 

He stood and watched me on my way. Nor did I dare 
to turn aside until well clear of the square. At the crossing 
of Davies and Grosvenor Streets, however, I supposed 
myself safe, and halted for a moment. 

From the shadow of a porch at my elbow a thin voice 
accosted me. 

** Kind gentleman 

‘* Heh?” Ispun round on her sharply: for it was a 
woman, stretching out one skinny hand and gathering her 
rags together with the other. 

‘* Kind gentleman, spare a copper. I’ve known better 
days —I have indeed.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ as it happens, I’m in the same case. 
And they couldn’t be much worse, could they ?” 

She drew a shuddering breath back through her teeth, 
but still held out her hand. I felt for my last coin, and 
her fingers closed: on it so sharply that their long nails 
scraped the back of mine. 

** Kind gentleman s 

‘** Ay, they are kind, are they not ? 

She stared at me, and in a nerveless tone let one horrible 


” 


oath escape her. 

‘*There’ll be one less before morning,” said I, ‘if 
that’s any consolation to you. Good night!” Setting 
off at a shuffling run, I doubled back along Grosvenor 
Street and Bond Street to the point where I hoped to pick 
up the trail again. And just there, at the issue of Bruton 
Street, two constables stood ready for me. 

‘‘T thought as much,” said the one who set me on my 
way. ‘Hi, you! Wait a moment, please”; then to the 
other, ‘‘ Best turn his pockets out, Jim.” 

‘Tf you dare to try” I began, with my hand in my 
pocket: the next moment I found myself sprawling face 
downward on the sharp crust of snow. 

‘* Hullo, constables!” said a voice. ‘* What’s the row?” 
It was Gervase.- He had turned leisurely back- from the 
slope of Conduit Street, and came strolling down the. road 
with his hands in his pockets. 

‘This fellow, Sir—we have reason to think he was 
followin’ you.” 

‘* Quite right,” Gervase answered cheerfully, ‘‘ of course 
he was.” 

‘Oh, if-you knew it, Sir-— 
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‘Certainly I knew it. In fact, he was following at my 
invitation.” 

** What for did he tell me a lie, then ? 
constable, chapfallen. 

I had picked myself up by this time and was wiping my 
face. ‘‘ Look here,” I I asked you the way to 
Oxford Street, that and nothing else.” And 


to summarise my opinion of him. 


* muttered the 


put in, * 
I went on 
‘‘Oh! it’s you can swear a bit,” he growled. ‘I heard 
you just now.” 

‘ Yes,”’ Gervase interposed suavely, drawing the glove 
from his right hand and letting flash a diamond finger- 
ring in the lamp-light. ‘‘ He is a bit of a beast, police- 
man, and it’s not for the pleasure of it that I want his 
company.” 

A sovereign passed from hand to hand. 
constable had discreetly drawn off a pace or two. 

‘** All the same, it’s a rum go.” 

** Yes, isn't it?’ Gervase assented in his heartiest tone. 


The other 


‘* Here is my card, in case you’re not satisfied.” 

‘If you're satisfied —-” 

** Quite so. Good night!" Gervase thrust both hands 
into his pockets again and strode off. I followed him, with 
a heart hotter than ever--followed him like a whipped cur, 
as they say. Yes, that was just it. Ile who had already 
robbed me of everything else had now kicked even the 
pedestal from under me as a figure of tragedy. live 
minutes ago I had been the implacable avenger tracking 
my unconscious victim across the city. Heaven knows 
how small an excuse it was for self-respect ; but one who 
has lost character may yet chance to catch a dignity from 
circumstances; and to tell the truth, for all my desperate 
earnestness, I had allowed my vanity to take some artistic 
satisfaction in the sinister chase. it had struck me--shall 
I say *—as an effective ending, nor had I failed to note 
that the snow lent it a romantic touch. 

And behold, the unconscious victim knew all about it, 
an had politely interfered when a couple of unromantic 
‘‘bobbies” threatened the performance by tumbling the 
stalking avenger into the gutter. They had knocked my 
tragedy into harlequinade us easily as you might bash in a 
hat; and my enemy had refined the cruelty of it by coming 
to the rescue and ironically restarting the poor play on 
lines of comedy. I saw too late that I ought to have 
refused his help, to have assaulted the constable and been 
Not an impressive wind-up, 


Even 80, 


hauled to the police-station. 
to be sure; but less humiliating than this! 
Gervase might have trumped the poor card by following 
with a gracious offer to bail me out ! 

As it was, I had put the whip into his hand, and must 
follow him likeacur. The distance he kept assured me 
that the similitudo had not escaped him. He strode on with 
out deigning a single glance behind, still in cold derision 
presenting me his broad back and silently challenging me 
to shoot. And I followed, hating him worse than ever, 
swearing that the last five minutes should not be forgotten, 
but charged for royally when the reckoning came to be 
paid. 

I followed thus up Conduit Street, up Regent Street, 
and across the Circus. The frost had deepened and the mud 
in the roadway crackled under our feet. At the Circus I 
began to guess, and when Gervase struck off into Great 
Portland Street, by half-a-dozen turnings 
northwards by east, to what house he was 
leading me. 

At the entrance of the side street in which it stood he 
halted and motioned me to come close. 

‘*T forget,” he said with a jerk of his thumb, ‘if you 
still have the entry. These people are not particular, to 
be sure.” 

‘*T have not,” I answered, and felt my cheeks burning. 
He could not see this, nor could I see the lift of his eye- 
brows as he answered— 

“Ah? I hadn’t heard of it. .... You’d better step 
round by the mews, then. You know the window, the 
one which opens into the passage leading to —— Street. 
Wait there. It may be ten minutes before I can open.” 

I nodded. The house was a corner one, between the 
street and a by-lane tenanted mostly by cabmen; and at 
the back of it ran the mews where they stabled their horses. 
‘Half-way down this mews a narrow alley cut across it at 
right angles: a passage unfrequented by traffic, known 
only to the stablemen, and in the daytime used only by 
their children, who played hop-scotch on the flagged pave- 
ment, where no one interrupted them. You wondered at 
its survival—from end to end it must have measured a 
good fifty yards—in a district where every square foot of 
ground fetched money; until you learned that the house 
had belonged, in the ’twenties, to a nobleman who left a 
name for eccentric profligacy, and who, as owner of the 
land, could afford to indulge his humours. The estate 
since his death was in no position to afford money for 
alterations, and the present tenants of the house found the 
passage convenient enough. 

My footsteps disturbed no one in the sleeping mews ; 
and doubling back noiselessly through the passage, I took 
up my station beside the one low window which opened 
upon it from the blank back premises of the house. Even 
with the glimmer of snow to help me, I had to grope for 

the window-sill to make sure of my bearings. The 
minutes crawled by, and the only sound came from a stall 


and thence 


I knew 





where one of the horses had kicked through his thin straw 
bedding and wus shuffling an uneasy hoof upon the 
cobbles. Then just as I too had begun to shuffle my 
frozen feet, I heard a scratching sound, the unbolting of 
a shutter, and Gervase drew up the sash softly. 
‘*Nip inside,” he whispered. ‘* No more 
you can help. I have sent off the night porter. 
me the bank is still going in the front of the house 


noise than 
He tells 
half-a- 
dozen playing, perhaps.” 

I hoisted myself over the sill, and dropped inside. The 
wall of this annexe—which had no upper floor, and inyited 
to mistake it for a harmless studio—was merely a 
Within, a corridor divided it 
and this room had no window 
the 


you 
sheath, so to speak. 
the true wall of the room: 
though a 


from 


or top-light, handsome one in roof- -a 


dummy—beguiled the eyes of its neighbours. 

There was but one room: an apartment of really fine 
proportions, never used by the tenants of the house, and 
known but to a few curious ones among its frequenters. 

The story went that the late owner, Earl C , had 
reason to believe himself persistently cheated at cards by 
his best friends, and in particular by a Duke of the Blood 
The Earl’s 
sense of honour forbade him to accuse any meaner man 
while the big culprit went unrebuked. ‘Therefore he 
continued to lose magnificently while he devised a new 


Royal, who could hardly be accused to his face. 


room for play: the room in which I now followed Gervase. 

I had stood in it once before and admired the courtly 
and costly thoroughness of the Earl’s rebuke. I had 
imagined him conducting his expectant guests to the door, 
ushering them in with a wave of the hand, and taking his 
seat tranquilly amid the dead, embarrassed silence: had 
imagine him facing the Royal Duke and asking, ‘ Shall 
with a voice of the politest inflection. 

For the room was a sheet of nirrors. Mirrors panelled 
the walls, the doors, the very bucks of the shutters. The 
tables had mirrors for tops: the whole ceiling was one vast 
mirror. From it depended three great candelabra of cut- 
glass set with reflectors here, there, and everywhere. 

I had Leard that even the floor was originally of polished 
brass, If so, later owners must have ripped up the plates and 
sold them: for now a few cheap Oriental rugs carpeted the 
unpolished boards. The place was abominably dusty: the 
striped yellow curtains had lost half their rings and drooped 
askew from their soiled vallances. Across one of the wall- 
A smell of rat pervaded the air. 


we cut?” 


panels ran an ugly scar, 
The present occupiers had no use for a room so obviously 
unsuitable to games of chance, as they understood chance : 
and I doubt if a servant entered it once a month. 
but the chimney was out 


Gervase 
had ordered candles and a fire : 
of practice, and the smoke wreathed itself slowly about us 
as we stvod surrounded by the ghostly company of our 
reflected selves. 

‘* We shall not be disturbed,” said Gervase. ‘I told 
the man I was expecting a friend, that our business was 
private, and that until he called I wished to be alone. I 
did not explain by what entrance I expected him. The 
people in the front cannot hear us. Have a cigar?” He 
pushed the open case towards me. Then, as I drew back, 
**You’ve no need to be scrupulous,” he added, ‘‘ seeing 
that they were bought with your money.” 

** If that’s so, I will,” said I; and having chosen one, 
struck a match. Glancing round, I saw a hundred small 
flames spurt up, and a hundred men hold them to a 
hundred glowing cigar-tips. 

‘‘ After you with the match.” Gervise took it from 
me with a steady hand. He, too, glanced about him while 
he puffed. ‘‘Ugh!” He blew a long cloud, and shivered 
within his furred overcoat. ‘t What a gang!”’ 

‘* Tt takes all sorts to make a world,” said I fatuously, 
for lack of anything better. 

‘* Don't be an infernal idiot!’ he answered, flicking the 
dust off one of the gilt chairs, and afterwards cleaning a 
space for his elbow on the looking-glass table. *‘ It takes 
only two sorts to make the world we ’ve lived in, and that’s 
you and I.” He gazed slowly round the walls. ‘‘ You and 
I, and a few fellows like us —not to mention the women, 
who don’t count.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said I, ‘‘as far as the world goes—if you must 
discuss it—I always found it a good enough place.” 

‘* Because you started as an unconsidering fool: and 
because, afterwards, when we came to grips, you were the 
under-dog, and I gave you no time. My word—how I 
have hustled you!” 

I yawned. ‘All right: I can wait. 
pose I came here to listen to your moral reflectious ——’ 

He pulled the cigar from between his teeth and looked 
at me along it. 

‘I know perfectly well why you came here,” he said 
slowly, and paused. Hadn’t we better have it out—with 
the cards on the table?” He drew a small revolver from 
his pocket and laid it with a light clink on the table before 
him. I hesitated for a moment, then followed his example, 
and the silent men around us did the same. 

A smile curled his thin lips as he observed this multi- 
plied gesture. ‘* Yes,” he said, as if to himself, ‘‘ that is 
what it all comes to.” 

‘** And now,” said I, ‘‘ since you know my purpose here, 
perhaps you will tell me yours.” 

«That is just what I am trying to explain. Only you 
are so impatient, and it—well, it’s a trifle complicated.” 


Only if you sup- 


’ 





_ 


IIe puffed for a moment in silence. ‘ Roughly, it might 
be enough to say that I saw you standing outside my house 
that I needed a talk with you alone, in some 
that I guessed, if you saw me, you would 


a while ago ; 
private place ; 
follow with no more invitation; and that, so reasoning, I 
led you here, where no one is likely to interrupt us.” 

‘** Well,” I admitted, ‘‘ all that seems plain sailing.” 

** Quite so; but it’s at this point the thing grows com- 
plicated.” He rose, and walking to the fireplace, turned 
his back on me and spread his palms to the blaze. ‘* Well,” 
he asked, after a moment, gazing into the mirror before 
him, ** why don’t you shoot ?” 

I thrust my hands into my trouser-pockets and leaned 
-I daresay sulkily enough — at the two 
‘** I’ve got my code,” I muttered. 
You won't do the thing 


back staring 
revolvers within grasp. 

‘* The code of —these mirrors. 
because it’s nut the thing to do, because these fellows ”’— 
he waved a hand and the ghosts waved back at him— 
‘**don’t do such things, and you haven’t the nerve to sin 
he strolled back to his seat 
‘it’s not much 


off your own bat. Come” 
and leaned towards me across the table 
to boast of, but at this eleventh hour we must snatch what 
You are, I suppose, a more decent 


poor credit we can. 
By the way, you did 


fellow for not having fired: and I 
feel the temptation ? ” 

[ nodded. ‘‘ You may put your money on that. I 
never see you without wanting to kill you. What’s more, 
I’m going to do it.” 

**And I,” he said, ‘‘ knew the temptation and risked 
it. No: let’s be honest about it. There was no risk: 
because, my good Sir, I know you to a hair.” 

‘There was,” I growled. 

‘* Pardon me, there was none. I came here having a 
word to say to you, and these mirrors have taught me how 
to say it. Take a look at them —the world we are leaving— 
that’s it: and a cursed second-hand, second-class one at 
that.” 

He paced slowly round on it, slewing his body in the 
chair. 

‘*T say a second-class one,” he resumed, ‘‘ because, my 
dear Reggie, when all’s said and done, we are second- 
class, the pair of us, and pretty bad second-class. I met 
you first at Harrow. Our fathers had money: they wished 
us to be gentlemen without well understanding what it 
meant: and with unlimited pocket-money and his wits 
about him any boy can make himself a power in a big 
school. That is what we did: towards the end we even set 
the fashion for a certain set; and a rank bad fashion it was. 
But, in truth, we had no business there: on every point of 
breeding we were outsiders. I suspect it was a glimmering 
consciousness of this that made us hate each other from 
the first. We understood one another too well. Oh, there’s 
no mistake about it! Whatever we ’ve missed in life, you 
and I have hated.” 

He paused, eyeing me queerly. 
my pockets. ‘‘Go on,” I said. 

‘* rom Harrow we went to College—the same business 
We drifted, of course, into the same set; for 
already we had become necessary to each other. We set 
the pace of that set—were its apparent leaders. But in 
truth we were alone—you and I—as much alone as two 
shipwrecked men ona raft. The others were shadows to 
us: we followed their code because we had to be gentle- 
men, but we did not understand it in the least. For, after 
all, the roots of that code lay in the breeding and tradition 
of honour, with which we had no concern. To each other 
you and I were intelligible and real; but as concerned that 
code and the men who followed it by right of birth and 
nature, we were looking-glass men imitating—imitating— 


I kept my hands in 


over again. 


imitating.” 

‘* We set the pace,” said I. ‘* You’ve allowed that.” 

‘To be sure we did. We even modified the code a 
bit—to its hurt; though as conscious outsiders we could 
dare very little. For instance, the talk of our associates 
about .women—and no doubt their thoughts, too—grew 
sensibly baser. The sanctity of gambling debts, on the 
other hand, we did nothing to impair: because we had 
money. I recall your virtuous indignation at the amount 
of paper floated by poor W—— towards the end of the great 
baccarat term. Poor devil! He paid up—or his father 
did—and took his name off the books. He’s in Ceylon 
now, I believe. At length you have earned a partial right 
to sympathise: or would have if only you had paid up.” 

‘* Take care, Gervase.” 

** My good Sir, don’t miss my point. Wasn't I just as 
indignant with W—— ? If I’d been warned off Newmarket 
Heath, if 1’d been shown the door of the hell we’re sitting 
in, shouldn’t I feel just as you are feeling? Try to 
understand ! ” 

‘* You forget Elaine, I think.” 

‘Certainly Ido not forget Elaine. We left College: 
I to add money to money in my father’s office; you to 
display your accomplishments in spending what your 
father had earned. That was the extent of difference. To 
both of us, money and the indulgence it buys meant every- 
thing in life. All I can boast of is the longer sight. The 
office-hours were a nuisance, I admit: but I was clever 
enough to keep my hold on the old set; and then, after 
office-hours, I met you constantly, and studied and hated 
you—-studied you because I hated you. Elaine came 
between us. You fell in love with her. That I, too, 
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should fall in love with her was no coincidence, but the 
Given such a woman and two such 
She made it 
necessary for me to put hate into practice. If she had not 
offered herself, why, then it would have been somebody 
else: that’s all. Good Lord!” he rapped the table, and 
his voice rose for the first time above its level tone of expo- 
sition, ‘‘ you don’t suppose all my study—all my years of 


severest of logic. 
men, no other course of fate is conceivable. 


education-—were to be wasted ! ” 

He checked himself, eyed me again, and resumed in his 
old voice 
I was a solicitor— 
your old college friend—and you came to me. I knew 
you would come, as surely as I knew you ,would not fire 
that pistol just now. For years I had trained myself to 
look into your mind and anticipate its working. Don’t I 
tell you that from the 
first you were the only 


‘* You wanted money by this time. 


real creature this world 
held for me ? 
my only book, and I 
had to learn you: at 
first without fixed 
purpose, then deliber- 
ately. And when the 
time came I put into 
practice what I knew: 
just that and no more. 
My dear 
never had a chance.” 

**Elaine?” I mut- 
tered again. 


You were 


Reggie, you 


‘* Elaine was the 
girl for you —or for 
me: just that again and 
no more.” 

‘*By George!” said 
I, letting out a laugh. 
‘Tf I thought that!” 

‘What ?” 

‘Why, that after 
ruining me, you have 
missed being happy !”’ 

He sighed im- 
patiently, and his eyes, 
though he kept them 
fastened on mine, seemed 
to be tiring. ‘I 
thought,” he said, ‘‘I 
could time your in- 
telligence over any 
fence. But to- night 
there’s something 
wrong. Either I’m 
out of practice or your 
brain has been going to 
the deuce. What, man! 
You’re shying at every 
bank ! Is it drink, 
hey? Or hunger?” 

‘** Tt might be a little 
of both,” I answered. 
‘*But stay a moment 
and let me get things 
straight. I stood be- 
tween you and Elaine— 
no, give me time— 
between you and your 
aims, whatever they 
were. Very well. You 
trod over me; or, rather, 
you pulled me up by the 
roots and pitched me 
into outer darkness to 
rot. And now it seems 
that, after all, you are 
not content. In the 
devil’s name, why ?”’ 

“Why? Oh, can- 





‘*T warn you,” he said: ‘‘ I have done you an injury or 
two in my time, but by George if I stand up and let you 
shoot me—well, I hate you badly enough, but I won’t let 
you do it without fair warning.” 

“ T’ll risk it anyway,” said I. 

‘* Very well.” He stood up, and folded his arms. 
‘* Shoot, then, and be hanged!” 

I put out my hand to the revolver, hesitated, and 
withdrew it. 

‘* That ’s not the way,” I said. 
I told you before.” 

** Does the code forbid suicide ?” he asked. 

‘* That’s a different thing.” 

‘*Not at all. 


** I’ve got my code, as 


The man who commits suicide kills an 


unarmed man.” 
‘ But the unarmed man happens to be himself.” 





to Lennox Gardens and enjoy all these things in my 
place.” 

I took my station. 
I took sight along mine at his detested face. 
but curiously eager—hopeful even. 
scanning his face still ; and still scanning it, set my weapon 
down on the table. 

‘*I believe you are mad,” said I slowly. ‘* But one 
thing I see—that, mad or not, you're in earnest. For 
some reason you want me to kill you: therefore that 
shall wait. For some reason it is torture to you to live 
and do without me: well, I'll try you with that. It 
will do me good to hurt you a bit.” I slipped th 
revolver into my pocket and tapped it. * Though | 
don’t understand them, I won’t quarrel with your senti- 
ments so long as you suffer from them. When that fails, 
I’ll find another oppor- 
tunity for this. Good 
night.” I stepped to the 


joth revolvers were levelled now. 
It was white 
I lowered my arm, 


door. 
teggie!”’ 

I shut the door on 
his cry: crossed the 
corridor, and climbing 
out through the window, 
let myself drop into the 
lane. 

As my feet touched 
the snow a revolver-shot 
rang out in the room 
behind me. 

I caught at the frozen 
sill to steady myself: and 
crouching there, listened. 
Surely the report must 
have alarmed the house ! 
I waited for the sound 
of footsteps: waited for 
three minutes—perhaps 
longer. None came. To 
be sure, the room stood 
well apart from the 
house: but it was 
incredible that the report 
should have awakened 
no one! My own ears 
still rang with it. 

Still no footsteps 
came, The horse in 
the stable close by 
was still shuffling his 
hoof on the 
No other sound broke 
the silence. 

Very stealthily I 
hoisted myself up on 
the sill again, listened, 
dropped inside, and tip- 
toed my way to the 
door. The candles were 
still burning in the 
Room of Mirrors. And 
by the light of them, as 
I entered, Gervase 
stepped to meet me. 

“Ah, it’s you,” I 
stammered. ‘I heard 
that is, I thought——” 

And with that I saw, 
recognised with a catch 
of the breath, that the 
figure I spoke to was not 
Gervase, but my own 
reflected image, stepping 
forward with pale face 
and ghastly from a 
mirror. Yet a moment 
before I could have 
sworn it was Gervase. 





cobbles. 








not you see? ... Take 
a look at these mirrors 
again—our world, I tell 
you. See—you and 
I—you and I—always you andI! Man, I pitched you 
into darkness as you say, and then I woke and knew the 
truth that you were necessary to me.” 

‘* Hey P” 

““T can’t do without you!” It broke from him in a 
cry. ‘‘So help me God, Reggie, it is the truth!” 

I stared in his face for half a minute maybe, and broke 
out laughing. ‘‘ Jeshurun waxed fat and—turned senti- 
mental! A nice copy-book job you make of it, too! 

Oh, bring my brother back to me— 

I cannot play alone ! 
Perhaps you’d like me to buy a broom and hire the 
crossing in Lennox Gardens? Then you’d be able to con- 
template me all day long, and nourish your fine fat soul 
with delicate eating. Pah! You make me sick.” 

‘«Tt’s the truth,” said he quietly. 

‘*Tt may be. To me it looks a sight more like foie gras. 
Can’t do without me, can’t you? Well, I can jolly well do 
without you, and I’m going to.” 





The figure I spoke to was not Gervase, but my own reflected image. 


“THE ROOM OF MIRRORS.”’’ 


‘‘Suppose that in this instance your distinction won’t 
work? Look here,” he went on, as I pushed back my 
chair impatiently, ‘‘I have one truth more for you. I 
swear I believe that what we have hated, we two, is not 
each other, but ourselves or our own likeness. I swear I 
believe we two have so shared natures in hate that no power 
can untwist and separate them to render each his own. 
But I swear, also I believe, that if you lift that revolver to 
kill, you will take aim, not at me, but by instinct at a 
worse enemy—yourself, vital in your enemy’s heart.” 

‘*You have some pretty theories to-night,” I sneered. 
‘* Perhaps you’li go on to tell me which of us two has 
been Elaine’s husband, feeding daintily in Lennox 
Gardens, clothed in purple and fine linen, while the 
other ¥ 

He interrupted me by picking up his revolver and 
striding to the fireplace again. 

‘*So be it, since you will have it so. Kill me,” he 
added, with a queer look, ‘‘ and perhaps you may go back 








Gervase lay stretched 
on the hearthrug with 
his hand towards the 
fire. I caught up a 
candle, and bent over him. His features were not to be 
recognised. 

As I straightened myself up, with the candle in my 
hand, for an instant those features, obliterated in the flesh, 
gazed at me in a ring, a hundred times repeuted behind a 
hundred candles. And again, at a second glance, I saw 
that the face was not Gervase’s but my own. 

I set down the candle and made off, closing the door 
behind me. The horror of it held me by the hair, but I 
flung it off and pelted down the lane and through the 
mews. Once in the street I breathed again, pulled myself 
together, and set off at a rapid walk, southwards, but not 
clearly knowing whither. 

As a matter of fact, I took the line by which I had 
come: with the single difference that I made straight into 
Berkeley Square through Bruton Street. I had, I say, no 
clear purpose in following this line rather than another. 
I had none for taking Lennox Gardens on the way to my 
squalid lodgings in Chelsea. I had a purpose, no doubt; 
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steps and Ll befor 
her ind said, as she 
drew back 

‘*There has been no 


accident (serTrvas has 


shot himself. I turned 
to the butler. ‘' You 
had better run to the 
police station Stay : 
take this revolver. It 


won t count anything as 
evidence: but I ask 
you to examine it and 
sure all the 
chambers are loaded.” 

A thud in the hall 
interrupted me. I ran 
knelt 
Elaine, and as I stooped 
to lift her 
touched her hair—this 


make 


in and beside 


as my hand 


was the jealous question 
on my lips 

‘* What has she to do 
with it? It is I who 
cannot do without him 
who must miss him 
always!” 

THE END. 


SHEPPERTON 
CREEK, 
** And so, Ella, after all 
these years of waiting, 
of tiffs, of procrastin- 
ation, I am to be married 
at last.” 

**So you have often 
said.” 

“Ah! but this time 
there can be no mistake. 
Hetty has been trying-on 
her bridal their 
drawing - room is 
crammed with her wed- 
ding presents. Yes. At 
last my long probation 
is over. We are to be 
married to-morrow.” 

* To-morrow!” ex- 
claimed Ella in a hollow 
voice. 

** To-morrow,” I re- 


dress, 


peated, noticing with 
surprise her sudden 
pallor. “It is very 
sudden. But I have 


waited seven years. You know how her father would have 
none of it; but at length even he has relented. It is time 
it all ended, isn’t it? Time that my happiness began.” 

‘Happiness! I suppose so,” faltered Ella with a 
little gasp. ‘‘ But the banns ?” 

‘Oh, special license. I have it. So all is well, and I 
came, Ella, to see you to say good-bye.” 

Whatever had come over Ella? I had observed how 





** Gervase, dear, where have you been ? 


pale she was. Now she sat as though stupefied, staring at © 


me strangely. 
A most disturbing suspicion seized me. 


Could it be ~ 


possible that the friendship which had existed so longs 


between Ella and myself had taken a stronger hold upon 
her than there was warrant for? Could it be, in fine, that 
she loved me ? 

I repelled the suggestion as soon as it formed itself in 
my mind. I was already engaged to Hetty ere I made 
Ella’s acquaintance five years ago. She knew that, as did 
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everyone. Besides, it had been my custom 
Ella from time to time as to what course 


in the various difficulties that 


engagement, for Ella’s disp sition was 80 Sy mpathe tic that 


he had becor 
When the Bryants first came to She pperton 


Manor ‘Tom Ella’s 


ne my heart’s adviser. 
purchased the Bryant, 
chummed up with me. 
to play billiards, as the old man did, too 


been on good terms with the fumily. The billiard-room 
in it, and Ella used 


was a very large one, with a piano 


+ 


to pl 1y and sing while Tom and | pric tised cannons. 


So I was a good deal with Ella. 


- 


over books. 








“THE ROOM OF MIRRORS.” 


elms. Tow often I have heard her read the ‘‘ Adonais’’! 


How often I have walked by her side in the beautiful 
garden by the waterside talking to her about Hetty, and 
confiding to her my hopes and fears ! 

Yes, our friendship had been very sweet. Frequently, 
after driving home from Windsor, where Hetty lives, I 
have pulled up at the Manor to tell her how my love 
campaign was prospering, and when heart-sick through 
some passing tiff, it has been by Ella’s prompting that I 
have seen my way to make it up again. 

So, putting aside the foolish apprehension that had 
troubled me, I took Ella’s hand again that she might 
congratulate me before going away on my honeymoon. 
wo big tears like liquid diamonds were in her eyes, and 
one fell hot upon my hand. 

**T will not say ‘Good-bye,’” she exclaimed passion- 
ately, starting to her feet. ‘‘ Not now; not yet.” 

** Ella,” I said reproachfully, yet wondering. 


to consult 
I should follow 


had arisen during my 


they had 
brother, 
He liked me to come to the Manor 
For years I had 


Our friendship ripened 
We are both fond of Keats, and we studied 


Shelley together in that lovely arbour of theirs under th 


We hare been terribly anxious.’ 
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‘*No; not yet,” she faltered in visible anguish. ‘‘ Come 
to-night. Let us listen to the 
And then I will say *‘ Good- 
bye’ to you—for ever.” 
** Here,” I said in fear and in pain, nay, almost in grief, 
for again | apprehended that her attachment to me might 


once more once more 


nightingales. yes, I will say 


be of serious consequence. 
‘* Here 
She turned, her dress fluttered behind a lilac 
with quick steps she sped through the yews. 
It was a brilliant 


at high moon.” 
bush, and 


sunny morning. My punt was 


under the willows; I got into it sadly. I had been 
light - hearted and gay enough, I had come there 
whistling, the mernest of men; but when I punted 


away up the creck I no longer wore the face of a man 
who is to be married in 
the morning. 
I repented of my 
; promise to see Ella again. 
Still, it seemed to be her 
due. So night 
came and the moon was 
high I 


down to our rendezvous, 


Ww he n 


punted again 
feeling that it was due 
to Hetty that 1 should 
be brief, and even stern 
if need be, in this trying 





farewell. 

Very beautiful and 
clear, as every Thames 
fisherman knows, are the 


waters in Shepperton 


Creek ; transparent as 
crystal even in themoon- 
light. The subaqueous 


weeds grow like flowers 
in the festooned depths 
of the dark pools, and 
myriad fish dart in and 
out amid the cool green 
frends which wave 
feather-like beneath the 
surface. Now overhead 
in the elms the nightin- 
gales sang a chorus of 
celestial sweetness, and 
a glow-worm beneath 
the rose- bush lit its 
inagic lamp and shone 
with the soft light of 
Love. What a night it 
was to usher in my to- 
morrow! 

I was at our tryst, 
and anchoring at the 
extremity of the Manor 
lawn close to the arbour 
where we had so often 
sat, I waited for Ella to 
come, and thought of 
Hetty. 

A long, long while 
I waited, and my soul, 
exalted by my heart's 
emotions, thrilled to the 
music of the nightin- 
Long after the 
moon was at its height 
they sustained the un- 
imaginable fervour of 
their song. 

The moon sank lower 
and lower. A white swan 
glided by. I thought of 
Ella. How was it she 
had not kept her tryst ? 

The song of the 
nightingales ceased. In 
the fateful silence I rose 
and stretched iyself. 
I strode a few paces 
from the arbour. Upon 
the grass by the water’s 
edge beneath a weeping 
willow lay a wreath of freshly gathered forget-me-nots. 

I stooped to pick it up, and unspiking the chain of my 
punt, stepped in. Ella had been wise; whatever had been 
in her heart to tell she had decided to withhold. It was 
better so. Poor heart! It was better so. She had left the 
wreath for me and had gone. 

Aye, she had gone indeed. For now my staring eyes were 
rivetted upon her, and a fearful horror chilled me tothe bone. 

She lay beneath the waters dressed in white like a bride. 

Beneath the clear, translucent, moonlit waters; upon 
the bright gravel bed, with the fronds of the river weeds 
waving like fungreal plumes about her, she lay with her 
white young face upturned wide-eyed to heaven, the 
pallid bride of Death. 

I looked up appealingly to God. Already the glow of 
dawn was in the east. A faint twitter of awaking birds 
was in the trees. Yet this could not, should not, must not 
be—my wedding morning. MvtzettT ELLs. 


gales, 


, 
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BLUE INFANTRY” (NORFOLK REGIMENT) DEFENDING BALLY ROAD, HE 9ru BATTERY REFRESHING THEIR HORSES AT DURROW. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY, WITH M: 


Photographs by Charleton and Son, Newbridge, Ireland, 


BATTLE OF SWEET HILL: KING’S OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS, BEDFORDSHIRE REGIMENT, AND YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFA RESERVE IN THE TOWN OF DURROW, 


Photograph by Thomson, Fermoy, Vork. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








The Queen, who is just closing an unusually active season at Osborne, went on 
‘hursday evening last week to a féte held at Curisbrooke Castle in aid of funds for 
restoring the exterior of Newport Parish Church The Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Christian, and Princess Henry of Battenberg were also present, and, until the 
Queen came in the company of a little cohort of grandchildren, they witnessed the 
performance of A Repentance,” by Mr. Gi Alexander, Mr. HB. Irving, Miss 
J 0; nd others Che Queen chatted with Mr. George Alexander, and witnessed a 
pa ind some clever feats of cycling \ drawing by our Special Artist, 
Mr. 8. Begg, brings home to us the picturesqueness of this interesting royal féte. 

| Queen, with five of her Connaught and Battenberg grandchildren, went afloat on 


The Cape 


Saturday afternoon in the Alberta, and had a two hours’ trip to the westward. 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM SIMPSON, 
SPECIAL WAR ARTIST OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.”’ 


liner, the Norham Castle, with Goneral Forestier-Walker on board, happened to pass at 
the time, and dipped her ensign to the Royal Standard floating at the mast of the A/berta. 


The Prince of Wales, who takes the waters at Marienbad with an exemplary 
punctuality praised by Dr. Ott, is said to be looking already the picture of health for the 
treatment. He has had to confront the snap-shots of innumerable kodaks, which even 
followed him into his hat-shop, and “ took” him in the act of trying on and buying two 
of his favourite soft felt hats of the Tyrolean pattern. 


It is with the deepest regret that we record the death of Mr. William Simpson, R.T., 
who passed away at his residence, 19, Church Road, Willesden, on Aug. 17. Since 
1866 Mr. Simpson had been connected with The Illustrated London News as Special 





STAIRCASE OF THE NEW HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT AT BUDAPEST. 
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M. AND MADAME LABORI ON THEIR WAY TO THE DREYFUS COURT-MARTIAL. 


Born in Glasgow in 1823, Mr. Simpson was educated at Perth and in his 
native city. He first turned his attention to architecture, but afterwards devoted himself 
entirely to art. He went through the Crimean War, and spent three years in India 
sketching. While there, he did a great deal of important work in the exploration of 
the Buddhist topes. He represented this Journal in the Abyssinian Campaign of 1868 
and the Franco-German War of 1870, and during the French siege of Paris following 
the Communist insurrection. He was with the Prince of Wales on his Indian tour, 
and visited Mycenz and the Troad to illustrate Dr. Schliemann's explorations. He 
saw the Afghan War of 1878-79 with Roberts’s column on the march to Kandahar, 
In 1884 he accompanied Sir Peter Lumsden, of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 
Among other important journeys must be included his visit tu China on the occasion 
of the Emperor’s marriage, and his St. Petersburg visit when the late Alexander III. 
He ulso attended the same monarch’s coronation at Moscow. 


Artist. 


was married. 

In private life Mr. Simpson was the most charming companion. To wide knowledge 
he added a fine philosophic outlook, which made his discourses on any subject valuable 
not merely us the observation and reminiscence of a traveller, but as the mature 
judgment of a cultivated thinker. Tolklore, mythology, and comparative religion had 
He published many important works, and just 
On his 


for him a wonderful fascination. 
before his death had completed a little book dealing with the legend of Jonah. 
lust visit to this office, a week before his death, he was full of the subject, illuminating 








THE NEW HUNGARIAN HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT BUDAPEST. 


point after point from the stores of his great knowledge. He was essentially a seeker 
after truth, which he loved before everything. Gentle, lovable, and unassuming, yet, 
when the need arose, with all the fire and capability of the truest manhood -~ an 
artist, a thinker, a writer—William Simpson was one of those who have rendered great, 
if unostentatious, services to the cause of human knowledge. He passes from us 
leaving the pleasantest of memories. 


Maitre Labori has jokingly said that he is too large game to be killed by a bullet— 
they must use a cannon-ball. Be that as it may, he was the picture of strength and 
vigour as he walked to the court on the morning of the happily unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate him. With him in that moment of peril, as everyone knows, was his 
devoted wife; and her portrait appears with his in an English paper with particular 
appropriateness, seeing she is herself an Englishwoman. Under her maiden name she 
appeared as a pianist at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts of 1882. At that time 
she was studying at the London Academy of Music. On a tour through Austria and 
Germany she met Monsieur Vladimir de Pachmann, with whom she contracted a marriage 
she afterwards dissolved. During her first wedded life she played at some of our best 
concerts, and afterwards in Paris, where she met M. Labori, then a rising young barrister. 


The new Hungarian Houses of Parliament at Budapest, now nearing completion, are 
built close te the Danube, in Gothic style, from the designs of Imre Steindl, Professor of 
the Polytechnic School. The building is 885 ft. long. The whole exterior is of stone, richly 
decorated at the corners with ninety statues of Hungarian kings and heroes. Among the 
decorations of the interior is Munkicsy’s painting, ‘‘ Land-taking by the Hungarians.” 
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Torehlight Illumination and Military Tattoo. 





Duke of Connaught. Lady Adela Cochrane. Princess Beatrice. The Queen. Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. Prince Leopold of Battenberg. 


THE QUEEN AT CARISBROOKE CASTLE.— A PICTURESQUE ROYAL FETE: PROCESSION OF GIPSIES PASSING HER MAJESTY. 








Lik ILLUSTRATED 


The annual regatta at Weyb: t ¢ place on Thursday, Aug. 17, and seems t 
have | i great s pt the accommodation of the representative 

the Pres rhe ra ‘ ted 1 the decorated boats, especially Miss 
G. W field's / ( iM Burbridge’s sailing-punt, decked out with corn 


| 





Photo. Catford, Hampton Wick 


WEYBRIDGE REGATTA ROBINSON CRUSOE” PRIZE BOAT. 
ind poppies, of which we 
seers on the river’s banks. 
Battle of Omdurman. 


representation of the 


Che members of the Guild of our Lady of Ransom” organised a pilgrimage on 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 16, to the shrine of Our Lady of the Castle, at Hastings. 
The ruined chapel on the West Lill is the property of the Earl of Chichester, who, though 
a Low Churchman, liberally gave permission for the use of it by the 
residents of Hastings, reinforced by visitors from Ramsgate and a strong contingent from 
London. 
robe and cocked hat, 


sermon the pilgrims would wish to hear. 


Photo. Gudbold, Hastings. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC PILGRIMAGE TO HASTINGS CASTLE. 


the usual acolytes carrying cross and candles, and the banner-bearers, of whom some 
were young girls clothed in white, marched in procession from the Church of Our Lady, 
Star of the Sea, which was built by Mr. Coventry Patmore, once a resident in the 
adjoining Manor-house. ‘The inhabitants of Hastings watched with curious and 
respectful interest the little procession, which, when viewed ascending the steep road with 
a background of blue sea and sky, seemed, as somebody said, to import to our own side 
of the Channel “a little Lit of Normandy or Brittany.” 


give Illustrations, were much admired by the crowd of sight- 
The day ended with a great display of fireworks, including a 


toman Catholic 


The Italian Church in Hatton Garden lent its banners, its beadle in purple 
and its chief priest, Father Bannin, who preached exactly the 
The procession, led by the men, and including 
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The question of the Housing of the Poor is always with us. A Royal Commission, 
t many years ago, met and reported. rhe report was pigeon-holed; and it he 
remained for private citizens, like Lord stowton,.to make the most considerable con- 


tribution to the removal of an admitted blot upon our social system. The Corporations 


of Glasgow, Huddersfield, and Richmond have already set good examples by providing 


municipal accommodation—approved the other day by the workmen who met to discuss 
the matter on Kelbrook Common, Walham Green, and who passed a resolution to condemn 
inicipalities in which a workman cannot secure four living-rooms for six shillings a 


week 


were delivered speeches, 


On Sunday a demonstration was made in Hyde Park, where from ten platforms 
of which the painfully monotonous burden was ‘* No room to 


live,” a burden borrowed from the sympathetic columns of the Dai/y News 

South Africa has been spoken of as ** the grave of reputations,’ so many men of note 
have been ‘* recalled” from their functions there—Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, Sin 
Hercules Robinson. But Sir William Butler’s home-coming from the command of the 
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WEYBRIDGE REGATTA: PRIZE PUNT DECORATED WITH CORN AND POPPIES. 
troops at the Cape was wrongly headlined a ‘‘ recall” on its first announcement, Sir 
William having himself asked to be relieved of duties in which he and the Governor, 
Sir Alfred Milner, could not see things with a single eye. General Butler comes to the 
command at Devonport, vacated by Sir I’. Forestier- Walker, who has gone out forthwith 
to the Cape to take Sir William Butler's place. 


General Butler does not leave the Cape, after some nine months of command, without 
having made his own contribution to the strengthening of the defences there; a 
work which his successor, General Forestier-Walker, will push ahead. Meanwhile, the 
Boers, on their side, have been all activity. The pictures of the defences of Johannesburg, 
published last week, we supplement to-day by a view of the fort erected on a hill that 
commands the town and mines. Other plans, defensive and offensive, are in active 
Our picture of Mr. J. de Meillau and his sons indicates that some 
Meanwhile, the 


great 


preparation. 
Boer families of sharpshooters can, on occasion, muster six strong. 
delay of the war material at Delagoa Bay by the Portuguese has caused 
annoyance to the Government of Mr. Kruger, who will do well to yield to England. 








— 





Photo. H. Nicholle, Johannesburg. 
A BOER FAMILY OF SHARPSHOOTERS AT JOHANNESBURG. 








Eel Pie Island, at Twickenham, with the hotel upon 
it, was sold on Aug. 17 at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard. 
Failing a bidder for the island in one lot, it was split up 
into over twenty sites for builders of future bungalows, 
the whole property realising something over £6000. 


Sir Charles Tupper, who is staying in London, has 
been interviewed about the relations of Canada and the 
United States as to the Alaskan Boundary. The leader of 
the Canadian Parliament 
himself at one with Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the attitud 
taken by Charles himself 
to be a patriot first and a party-man afterwards, a difficult 
thing for a Canadian politician to be. 


the Opposition in expresses 


the Government. Sir proves 
As we have before 
that 
Canadian statesmen should curb their tongues, and say 
likely to hinder a friendly settlement of the 
joundary difficulty. 


pointed out, however, it is particularly essential 
nothing 


Alaskan 


On Thursday, Aug 17, in the old chapel of St. Anne, 
Portsmouth Dockyard, was celebrated the marriage of 
Commander Trevylyn Napier, R.N., and Miss Elizabeth 
Culme-Seymour, daughter of Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, 
Nearly all 
the naval officers of the port were present, reinforced by 


naval Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 
a number of military officers, all in full parade uniform. 
Among the chief of the wedding guests were Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, Mr. Goschen, Admiral Napier, General 
Napier, Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, Admiral Sir Henry 
Buller, and Admiral Fane. The ceremony was performed 
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WEDDING OF COMMANDER NAPIER 


by the Bishop Suffragan of Southampton, assisted by five 
clergymen, one of whom was a brother of the bridegroom, 
and another an uncle of the bride. Five little white- 
frocked bridesmaids were escorted by tive youthful pages 
in -blue-jackets’ dress of fifty years ago. Commander 
Arthur Leveson, R.N., was best man, and the givers of 
wedding presents included the Duke and Duchess of York. 
This week we illustrate further scenes of the 
recent hurricane in the West Indies. Nevis is one of 
the Leeward Islands, and lies off the south coast of 
St. Christopher. In the centre of the island is an extinct 
volcano, which rises to the height of 3000ft. The staple 
industry is sugar. The capital of the island is Charles- 
town, which has a population of 2000. Montserrat, which 
lies between Guadaloupe and Nevis, is a mountainous 
island, some of its peaks rising to a height of 2500 ft. 
Its soil is light and volcanic, and the climate compara- 
tively healthy. The principal products are sugar and 
limes. The island was discovered and named by Columbus 
in 1493. The chief town is Plymouth, which lies on the 
south-west,coast. St. Kitts, as the island of St. Christopher 
is more familiarly called, was discovered by Columbus in 
the same year as Montserrat. It exports sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, rum, and salt. It is associated for administrative 
purposes with Nevis, and has a Governor and Legislative 
Council. The length of the island is over twenty miles, 
the greatest breadth is six. All these islands are British. 


some 


The pair of Somali zebras (Hquus grevyi) presented 
to the Queen by the Emperor Menelik are, as already 
stated, comfortably settled in their new quarters at the 
Zoological Gardens, where they will remain till they are 
acclimatised.’ They must have found the roomy stall and 
spacious paddock an agreeable change from the narrow 
boxes in which they were brought over. During their 
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Photo, Catford, Hampton Wick 


JUST SOLD BY AUCTION. 


journey from the mountain region down to the coast the 
male tumbled over the edge of a hill road, and was only 
rescued with considerable trouble. He is much older than 
his mate, but seems little the worse for the accident. These 
Somali zebras—or Grevy’s zebras, as they are also called 

are the largest of the striped asses, and their size and 
general appearance inust be the excuse for the Frenchmen 
at Marseilles who took them for mules. The markings 
are extremely characteristic ; the narrow black stripes on a 
white ground other 
Cossar Ewart thinks this species the oldest living , and it 
is remarkable that 


occurring in no zebra. Professor 


a foal bred by him between a Rum 
Island pony and a Burchell’s zebra—the species usually 


seen in menageries—shows signs of reversion, having 
the gridiron mark on the flanks like the mountain zebra, 
the face marks like the Somali 
zebra, neither of which is seen in the sire. There is a 
but 


the authorities of the Zoological Gardens can claim with 


and on rounded arched 


female Somali zebra in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris; 


truth that no collection of wild asses and zebras can equal 
theirs for numbers or completeness. 


Iloliday folks generally may well be warned by an 
accident which took place at Scarborough last Saturday. 
It happened on the West Pier. A 


leaning on the iron railing were caught by the mooring- 


number of visitors 
rope of a fishing-boat, and squeezed against the rails, which 
gave way, precipitating several into the sea. Luckily, no 
one was drowned, but several were injured. 


Captain May 


Captain Durnford. 








Admiral Sir M. Culme-3eymour. Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. 





Admiral Keppel. Lord Howe. 


WEDDING OF COMMANDER NAPIER AND MISS E, CULME-SEYMOUR: THE PRINCIPAL GUESTS. 
Photographs by Mr. McGregor, H.M.S. “Vernon.” 
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MUNDESLEY: THE NEW POPPYLAND WATERING-PLACKE. 


CROMER’S CHILDREN 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Che pretty and healthy children of Cromer are awakening 
to life and activity. Villages and hamlets which were 
deserted “Sleepy Hollows” a few years ago are now 
crammed with visitors, who occupy every farm- house, 
road-side cottage, and vicarage available between Trim- 
ingham Beacon and the distant and once lonely Happis- 
burgh Hazeborough), recently discovered by artists, actors, 
and literary men. If in this beautiful month of August 
it is impossible to find bed and board, owing to the inrush 
to Poppyland and the surrounding district, it is no 
bad plan, particularly if you have a bike, to make 
your headquarters at North Walsham, once a sleepy 
old Norfolk market -town, into which I have driven 
many a time in the old miller’s basket chaise, and 
scarcely seen a soul in the sunny deserted streets. But 
now it is all life and activity, and the cheerful, courteous 
landlady of the King’s Arms, an inn of the good old 
English pattern, can scarcely provide sufficient luncheons 
for the excursionists and ‘ bikers,” or horses and carriages 
enough to send the holiday-makers along to Mundesley, 
or LBacton or Hazeborough, at all of which places 
there are curious and interesting things to see. In 








this land of magnificent churches and old flint towers 
North Walsham possesses one very difficult to beat, tucked 
up in the heart of the town, as so often happens in Norfolk, 
and trying to squeeze itself out of its surroundings; and 
in addition boasts a venerable market cross now under 
repair, and the grammar school -where Lord Nelson was 
educated and played wonderful pranks in and about the 
school-house. 

I do not know a more beautiful drive than that between 
North Walsham and Happisburgh, skirting Lord Wode- 
house’s beautiful park, fiow in its perfection.of summer 
beauty, and arriving eventually at the Hill House Inn, 
with its old-world bowling-green under the shadow of a 
superb church with a sloping God’s acre of singular peace 
and beauty, where even before the allotted time one can 
rest and think and dream. At the Hill House I found 
traces of young Ben Webster, the actor, and Miss May 
Whitty, his clever wife, and Anthony Hope Hawkins, who 
doubtless put the finishing stroke to some novel or story 
sitting at one of the broad bow windows overlooking well- 
kept lawn and ripened cornfields and sparkling sea 

And having lunched at the Hill House Inn off eggs 
und bacon, cooked to perfection, and had a turn at monkish 
bowls, you would do well to pursue your course along the 
cliff, a delightful walk among the bees and the clover, with a 





RUINS OF MUNDESLEY CHURCH. 


picturesque landscape on your left hand and the everlast- 
ing sea and sands on your right, till you arrive at the 
‘*‘Gap” at Walcot, where you will meet a congregation of 
cyclists with their bikes in the corn, and sitting at the 
cliff edge with their eager faces turned seaward. Peep 
into the Gap House, within a few yards of the sea, and 
you will find Olga Nethersole in a scarlet ‘‘ beret”? and 
fantastic attire studying ‘‘Sappho” in a hammock, 
playing croquet with her faithful brother and devoted 
friends, and getting health and strength for her next 
imminent American tour. But after passing Walcot, 
with another glorious church — why they built all 
these churches in Norfolk puzzles me —be sure you 
do not miss Bacton - on - Sea, where in a farm- 
yard you will find the ruins of LBacton Abbey, the 
pilgrimage-point in old days of devoted East Anglian 
Catholics, who went to kiss a relic of the true Cross which 
was a very precious possession of the Abbot. By the way, 
outside the church of Happisburgh over the porch I saw a 
statue very seldom adorning a Protestant church, It isa 
figure of the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child discovered 
buried years ago in the wall of the chancel. So you will 
see that Cromer’s children are growing up, and are one and 
all ‘‘ very well, thank you.” In fact, Poppylard is more 
poppylar than ever. 





THE TRANSVAAL DEFENCES: THE JOHANNESBURG FORT OVERLOOKING THE TOWN AND MINES. 


See “ Topics of the Day.” 
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2. Piymouth, Montserrat. 3. Mode of Carrying Provisions, Plymouth. 4. St. Kitts. 5. Davenport, Montserrat. 6. On the Coast at Davenport. 


THE LAMENTABLE HURRICANE IN THE WEST INDIES: SCENES IN THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
From Photographs supplied by the Rev. A. Newns, and Sketches by Miss E. M. Carter. 


See “ Torics or tux Day.” 








JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 
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of the son?’ For Goeth 
youth passed away only 


with his life, when he 
died atthe age of eighty- 
That g 


away was in the 


three. 
ing 
year 1832, the beginning 
of a new era in our own 


history, and still familian 


to us in its men and 
women. Butthe English 
biographer of Goethe 


has given a glance round 
the literary position at 
the more distant date 
of the birthday whose 
half is 
now commemorated, In 
that year 1749 Johnson 


century and a 


was deep in the drudgery 
of his Dic- 
tionary ; Gibbon was at 


English 


Westminster despairing 
the Greek that 
came 80 easily to 
Goethe ; 
enjoying that ‘ 
idleness of the 


over 


Goldsmith wes 
careless 
fireside 
and easy - chair,” to 
which distance and the 
later toils of his London 


career lent enchant- 
ment; and John Hunter, 
lately from Scotland, 
was taking his place 


at the Chelsea Hospital, 
The German boy, who 
was an _ enthusiastic 
student of Shakspere, 
in Shakspere’s tongue, 
before he knew any- 
thing of contemporary 
English literature, be- 
came aware of what was 
passing in England as 
the years weut on; he 
had his great admirers 
here at the beginning 
of the century; he re 
ceived Landor; studied 
Coleridge; was caught 
by Byron; delighted 
Disraeli by praising his 
early fiction; and went 
to the making of a-suc- 
ceeding generation, with 
an influence apparent 
enough in the pages of 
Carlyle, and confessed to by both the Brownings. Thackeray 
was the youngest of our great authors to be able to speak 
of Goethe as a friend ; for when Thackeray was a student in 
Weimar at the end of his teens he was admitted once and 
again into the sanctum of the octogenarian author. 

At Strasburg, as a medical student, Goethe had curious 
experiences. He corresponded with Friulein von Kletten- 
berg, the ‘‘ fair saint’ whose confessions are recorded in 
“Wilhelm Meister,” and from her he learned to study 
mystical literature. From ‘The Imitation of Christ” he 
went on to works by alchemists, and already had a note- 
book upon which to draw for ‘‘ Faust.” He had also a 
love affair—one might say, two love affairs—with the 
daughters of his dancing - master. The ending came 
when Lucinda, one of the fairs, in the presence of 
the other, caught Goethe by the hair and kissed 
him, crying: ‘‘Woe upon woe for ever and ever 
to her who for the first time after me kisses these 
lips!” Goethe escaped the house. but took with him the 
memory of the curse. It haunted him when, a little later, 
he lost his heart to Frederika Brion, the sixteen-year-old 
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ighter of a pastor living in a village 


Strasburg A visit of two or three days left him with a 
heartache, to give vague expression to in his first love- 
letter That I have something to say to you 1s certain; 
but it is not so certain that I know why I write or what to 


write This much I am aware of by a certain inward 
inrest: that I would gladly be by your side. Never did 
rasbur so empty to me as now.” He was 
rewarded by letter in reply, and soon found himself 
wain in the pastor's household, where his visit, though 
nnoul l, was ‘‘ expected His coming that day had 
been prepared for ‘‘Did I not say so?” exclaimed 
I’rederika here heis! The games of forfeits meant 
kiss ind kisses recalled the curse. Goethe avoided the 
lips of Frederika, and she, with natural instinct, helped 
him in his evasions. The time came, however, when, in 


he defied 


to Strasburg the lady’s acknowledged suitor. 


in impetuous moment 





GOETHE. 


came to visit rich relatives in Strasburg, and in 
her Alsatian costume looked “like a servant’ amid 
her French-dressed kinswomen. Goethe, who found her 
a wood-nymph in the country, began to be a little ashamed 
of her in the drawing-room. He felt her going @ relief ; 
and when, before himself leaving Strasburg, he went to 
say good-bye he inly knew that the romance was at an 
end, There were tears in her eyes at the parting; and as 
Goethe rode away he saw in his mind’s eye a phantom 
figure of himself riding towards him attired in a dress he 
had never seen: pike-grey with gold lace. Eight years 
later he recalled the phantom when he found himself in 
exactly such a dress riding along the road to revisit 
Frederika. The youth, with his dreams and with his 
realities—that were also dreams—was indeed the father 
of the man who was already meditating ‘‘ Werther,” 
the novel that made him immediately famous. Yet 
even then he was playing with his fortune. Should 
he be painter or poet? He could not make up his 
mind. So fate should decide for him, he thought, 


as he walked on the banks of a river, partly hidden 





a few miles out of 


the curse, and rode back 
The girl 
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by willows. Taking a knife from his pocket, he flung 
it forth, resolving that if it fell into the water he 
would be a painter, but that if it fell among the willows 
his career was to be that of authorship. The oracle, true 
to its tradition, was double-voiced. The knife fell among 
the willows, but sank into the water with a splash. So he 
was left in doubt—unlike Rousseau, when he threw a ston 
at a tree, a hit meaning he would be ‘*‘ saved” and a miss that 
he would be “lost ind the stone hit. It was in the 
same antic mood that Goethe, no schoolboy, but the 


by moonlight, 
indeed, the 
wailing for her demon- 
ducked under, and reappeared howling; so that 
fled this appa- 
rition, and to this day there exists a legend of 
inhabits the the Ilm. 
sound much like Dr. Goethe, 
whom the Prince of 

Weimar called to 


Court, Privy 


grown-up Goethe, seeing a peasant bathing 
got into the and 
haunted by 


wate made sounds as if, 


place were * woman 
lover,” 
long-haired 


local 


waters ol 


aghast from 


the peasant 
a water-sprite who 


All this does not von 
his 
made a 
Councillor, and finally 
included in the Ministry. 


That was how the poet 


became a courtier, but 
with a freedom which 
his close friendship with 
two members of the 
royal family secured for 
him. He was never a 


man of etiquette in the 
ordinary sense, and the 
fact that his marriage 
had not been exactly a 
conventional one kept 
his home for him as a 
castle, uninvaded by 
the 
though visited by men 
and women of intellect 
from all over Europe. 


ordinary caller, 


Among that crowd came 
Napoleon himself after 
the Battle of Jena. He 


had read ‘* Werther ” 
seven times; and that 
the boast was not an 


idle compliment he 
proved by a familiarity 


with the story which 
astonished even its 
author. ‘‘ Why did you 


that ? as the soldier 


challenged the novelist, 


say 


citing some particular 
Goethe 
was obliged to admit 
the justice of the criti- 
Possibly, too, 
men found 
kinship in 


passage ; and 


cism. 

the two 
a certain 
their common dislike of 
a lady who had 
been Goethe’s 


Weimar 


also 
among 
visitors at 
Madame de Staél. It 
was not usual for 
Goethe to 
women. He had many 
affairs of the heart: yet 
he was constant even 
amidst his inconstancy. 
When his wife died in 
1816, after nearly thirty 
years of union, Goethe 
wrote a verse of four 
lines, of which this is 
the burden: ‘‘In vain, 
O sun, you struggle to 
shine through the dark 
clouds ; the whole gain 
of my life is to be- 
wail her loss.” In science he sought for distraction; 
but perhaps found it rather in the marriage of his 
son, which gave him a brilliant and beloved daughter- 
in-law (who kept house for him) and, a little later, a 
grandson to hold in his arms—perhaps that very ‘‘ grand- 
son of Goethe” who visited the Brownings some thirty 
years later in Florence, and to whom they paid the 
proudest tribute even they could pay: they wished that 
theirownson might grow uptoresemblehim. When Goethe’s 
last illness came to him it was this daughter-in-law who 
nursed him, and who read to him for the last time his 
favourite authors, two of whom were Carlyle and Scott. 
Death came, almost unexpectedly, at last, and he had the 
name of this beloved daughter-in-law constantly on his lips— 
Ottilie. Then his mind wandered. ‘‘See,” he said, ‘‘a 
lovely woman’s head with black.curls.” Catching sight 
of a piece of paper on the floor, he asked how they could 
leave Schiller’s letters lying so carelessly about. Then he 
fell into a slumber, woke again to utter the final words, 
‘*More light,” and fell once more into a slumber from 
which there was no earthly waking. 
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NOTES. 


have 


ECCLESTASTICAT 


keenly 
ermons 


Newbolt 
of his August course ol 
of illness. He been 

h affected his voice and 
days. (anon 
most popular of 
ceeds well 
interesting the great 


in the Cathedral 


h is 
ld,wh 
for several 


almost as 


‘ mble 


yuuntry have announced 
chbishops’ Judgment. 
snon Dugmore, 

use of incense 

feature of 

cessary in his church to 

rhe Bishops of Llandaff 

first to intimate that they would 


ept the decision on its merits, 


. Dr. Cox, Rector of Holdenby, in an interview 
in a Nort iam ptonshire paper, makes an interest- 
bout Mr. Gladstone. He says that Mr. 

ind unspeakabl comfort in receiving the 
rved sac on more than one occasion towards the 

1 of his intensely painful illness, his attention 


could not possibly have been given toa longer service,” 


totnanianl 
istone ‘**Tfo 
rament 
when 


Dean Lefroy has been staying at his favourite Riffelalp 
Hotel, which owes some part of its summer charm to his 
genial presence. He devotes himself in bad weather to 
the entertainment of his fellow-visitors, and some of the 
pleasantest tales of returned Swiss travellers are those in 
which he is a central figure. He has spared n> trouble in 
collecting a subscription for the families of the guides who 
perished on the Morning Rothorn. Another well-known 
visitor in most years at the Riffel is Dr. Newman Hall, 
who has in his time beena noted mountaineer. His ascent 
of the Cima di Jazzi was accomplished at an age when 
men think of rest. I am sorry to see that Canon 
Benham, the kindly ‘* Peter Lombard” of the Church T'imes, 
is laid aside in Switzerland by lameness. 


most 


The recently erected memorial to Colonel Ewing and 
his wife, Juliana Horatia Ewing, will bring visitors to the 
quiet country church of All Saints, Trull, Somerset. 
Verhaps they will be middle-aged people, for Mrs. Ewing's 
books are scarcely known to the younger generation. At 
one time the whole series found a place in every school-room 
library, and Mrs. Ewing's popularity almost outrivalled that 
of Miss Yonge. The memorial window is the work of 
Mr. C. E. Kempe, and is very beautiful both in design 
and colour, St. Martin, the soldier-saint, and St. Nicholas, 
the children’s friend, are two of its leading figures, and a 
third is St. Machar of Aberdeen. There are many to whom 
the church will become from this time a little wayside 
SUrdne, 

There are signs that the great missionary societies will 
benefit from the spirit of thankfulness in which the 
Churches generally are approaching the new century. 
The half-year’s receipts for the general fund of the 8.P.G. 
show a steady increase. The (uardian mentions that the 
Indian student who was bracketed Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge this year received his early education at the 
S.P.G. school at Dapoli, in the diocese of Bombay. 


Yorkshire has never been backward in honouring its 
distinguished sons, and one of the most eminent of these 
was the late Archbishop Benson, who was descended from 
an old Nidderdale family. Oak screens in memory of the 
Archbishop have been dedicated at St. Cuthbert’s, Pateley 
Bridge, and the preacher, the Rev. Hugh Benson, youngest 
son of the late Primate, dwelt with much feeling on his 
father’s love for Yorkshire. 


St. Saviour's, Southwark, has been steadily adding to 
its treasures, and is to be further enriched by a stained 
glass window in the north aisle, to commemorate 
Southwark’s great poet, Chaucer. A handsome oak chest 
for church embroidery has been placed on the south choir 
itislo. Vv. 





One of the most interesting of recent works is 
entitled ‘‘ Impressions of America.” It is written by 
Mr, T. C. Porter, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Fellow of 
the Chemical Society and of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and it is published by C. Arthur Pearson. 
As a scientific man especially conversant with physics, 
Mr. Porter, in crossing the Atlantic to visit Niagara, 
the Yellowstone Park Geysers, the Yosemite Valley and the 
Mariposa Grove of enormous trees in California, the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, the surprising peaks, cliffs, deep cafions, 
caverns, and cascades of Colorado, and straightway return- 
ing from Kansas across the prairies towards the port of 
embarking for his eel voyage, showed his con- 
sistency of purpose. We commend to the more learned 
reader his elaborate examination of those marvellous 
natural phenomena, as well as his dissertations on the Gulf 
Stream, the optical illusions in views of the great cataracts, 
the formation of mirage in the atmosphere on the plains, 
and the origin of geysers. For mere literary enjoyment, 
the style of highly rhetorical descriptive eloquence in 
which he discourses of the already celebrated views of 
North American scenery indicated by the above names is 
perhaps too vehement for the taste of the present day, 
which does not adore Nature in her exceptional fits, but 
only manufactured Art Nevertheless, Mr. Porter is a 
man of culture, and of much exact knowledge, and dis- 

osed to admire the grand and the beautiful. He proves 
1is originality, if not his discrimination, by travelling all 
round, between the Atlantic and the Pacific, without taking 
uny notice of the United States people and their numerous 
bustling cities. At San Francisco, indeed, he becomes 
awarepf the presence of some Chinese. His illustrations 
are pairs of photographs. representing separately the right- 
eve and the left-eye view of each scene, and he furnishes, 
stuck into a pocket of the cover, a pair of magnifying 
Jenses_ to be used in setting the binocular vision. It may 
serve that purpose for readers whose eyesight is perfectly 
normal ; but for us it is not successful. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

( municat for this d 1 to the Chess Edit 

W H Guspry There was a solution in the original diagram by R takes P 
hanks for the new version, which shall receive immediate attention 

PH Wiiiiams Very please 
shall be duly honoured 

Freep Thompson In No. 2 there is a second solution by 1. R to K 5th 

B H (Haileybury Will you examine the effect of 1. Kt to Q 2nd (dis 
ch), et 

T Keares (Burslem Rather too simple 
specimen of your composition 

J R Wars 
besides your own solution 
to publication standard 

Cobham No. 5 is cooked by 1. K to Q 3rd, and another 

unnumbered diagram by 1. Q to Q 5th (ch), et 

lo hand, with thanks 

UTION Prostem No. 2884 received from J H Warburton 
Lee (Whitchurch), C E M (Glasgow), and Henry A Donovan (Listowel) ; 
of No. 2385 from C E M (Glasgow), Jacob Verrall ‘Rodmell), C E H 
Clifton), J D Tucker (Iikley), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), and Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

CORRECT ” PROBLEM 
Plymouth), Marcella (Cambridge), 


trtment should t wld re 


p 


1 to hear from you again, and the enclosure 


for our use Let us see, another 
solved by 1. B to B 4th, 


Your problem marked “D” is also 
t, are hardly up 


The other four, though corre 
G 8 Jounsos 


Cuances Burnett 


Connect SOLUTIONS OF 


No. 2886 received from Mrs. Wilson 
J H Warburton Lee (Whitchurch), 
J Db Tucker (Ilkley), Edith Corser (Reigate), F Harrison (Liverpool), 
C E 1 (Clifton), F Dalby, Henry A Donovan (Listowel), T Websdale, 
Joseph Dean (Oughtibridge), Alpha, K Worters (Canterbury), Reginald 
Gordon (Kensington), Albert Wolff (Putney), C E Perugini, J F Moon, 
F J Candy (Norwood), H 8 Brandreth (Cauterets), Sorrento, H Le Jeune, 
Captain Spencer, C E M (Glasgow), T Roberts, Shadforth, G Cole 
Swansea), Dr. F St, George 8 Johnson (Cobham), and T G (Ware). 


SOLUTIONS 


SoL.ution Or Proptem No. 2885.—By H. Courrexay Fox. 
BLACK 

P to B 6th 

K takes R 


WHITE. 
1. Rto Q7th 
2. P to B 3th, a Rook 
3. Kt to B 8th, mate. 


PROBLEM No. 2888.—By Frep. Tuomrson. 


BLACK. 





Ua ft: 
g YW 
Uj 


Y 
Y 
U, VW111111ts 


Y Yj 
W/V3 Y 
wy 


UYU: 
Yt; 
YH 

Y Z 
ZY Yjjy 
Willis 


itt: 
Yj); 
Yj 


WW 


WN 


Uittth Z 
Uw Z Y“J(ff 
YZ ¥GH7 


Yp7%Y, YW DH 


WHITE. 











White to play, and mate in three moves. 


A WELL-PLAYED GAME. 

Between Messrs. H. E. Arkins and W. B. Meiners. 

Queen's Pawn Game. 
BLACK (Mr. M.) 
P to Q’4th 
P to K 3rd 
Kt to K B'rd 
B to K 2nd 
P to B 3rd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 
P to Q Kt 3rd 
Castles 
B to Kt 2nd 


BLACK (Mr. M.) 
P to B 5th 

Q to B sq 

P to Q R 8rd 
Q to Kt 2nd 

R P takes P 
Kt to B sq 

K to R sq 

B P takes P 

R (B sq) to B2 
B to B sq 

B to Q 2nd 

B to K 2nd 


wuite (Mr. A.) 
3. P to K 4th 

. Bto B 2nd 

. PtoQ R 4th 

3. Rto Raq 
27. P takes Kt P 
28. R to R 7th 

.K to Rag 

. P to Kt 3rd 

. RP takes P 


waite (Mr. A.) 
1. P to Q 4th 

2. P to QB 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. B to Kt 5th 

6. P to K 3rd 

6. Kt to B 8rd 

7. B to Q 3rd 

8. Castles 

9. Q to K 2nd 
10. Q R to Q sq . K to Kt 2nd 

R to B sq was prebably better. The 33. R to R 8th 
K R can then go to K sq or elsewhere, 34. P to K 5th 
with effect. 35. B takes R P 
10. Q to B 2nd After a tremendous amount of man. 
11. R to B sq Q to Q sq } paveing White at last gains the coveted 
12. K R to Q sq Kt to K sq 


Q , 35. R to B sq 
13. B to B 4th P to K B 4th 36. R takes R B takes R 


Ose of M2 Cnvectione to an pice Set | 37. B to Q 3rd B to Q sq 
ood move is that te gets @ capit 
ince r~ his Knight, fon cle other patos, 88. P to Kt 4th 
at K Sth later. Comping the wey a ie Be te Kt 3rd 
Sth, which re y decides e@ con- 
14, os 7 = : igh B 8rd test. A well-played pa throughout. x 
15. P to B 3 »Baq f 3 to Qs 
16.QtoQB%mnd KttoQia 3 tot bow 
17. P to B 5th -RtoRsq (ch) Kto Kt F 
In this case the advanced Pawn can be . Kt to R 5th Q to R sq 
defended, otherwise and generally P t 49. Kt to B 6th ch) B takes Kt 
Q B Oth is found unsatisfactory. . R takes Q (ch) B takes R 
Kt to B 2nd . QA to Q 2nd Kt to R 2nd 
P to K Kt 4th . B takes Kt (ch) R takes B 
Kt to Q 2nd . Qtakes P (ch) R to Kt 2nd 
B to B 3rd . Oto Q Sth K to B sq 
R takes Kt . Q to Q 6th (ch) K to B 2nd 
P to Kt 4th . Bto R 4th Resigns 


: Kt to Kt 3rd 


17. 
18. P to Q Kt 4th 
19. B to Kt 3rd 
20. Kt to K 2nd 
21. Kt tks Kt (B 2) 
22. R to Kt sq 
CHESS IN GERMANY. 
Game pages between two well-known chess associations of Berlin, 
the clubs being represented by several players consulting. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
BLACK WHITE 
(Anderssen (Berlin Chess 
Chess Club). Association) . 
P to K 4th 11. Q Kt takes P 
2.KttoK B3rd Ktto QB 3rd 12. Q to Q 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th P to K B 4th The players were divided in opinion as 
Interesting asa departure from ordinary to the best move in this c mplicated 
paths in thie opening. It i bid for position. 
counter attack, and has been advocated for Q to R 4th 
this and other reasous by some players of B takes Kt 
) K to R « 


R takes 
QRtoK Bsq 
R takes P 

Q to R 5th 

R to B 5th 

P to K Kt 3rd 
R(B5th) takesB 
R to R 4th 


BLACK 
(Anderssen 
Chess Club). 
B to K Kt 5th 


WHITE 
(Berlin Chess 
Association) . 

1. P to K 4th 


. Kt takes Kt 


PL PNone 


— 








It is particularly requested that all SkeTCHES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS sen/ fo THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News, especially those from Abroad, be Marked on the 
Back with the Name and Address of the Sender, as 
well as with the Title of the Subject. All Sketches 
end Photographs used will be partd for. 


MADE IN SCOTLAND. 


WILSON, 


MARRIAGE 

BY DR. ANDREW 
One of those nice little romance-inspiring paragraphs with 
which the daily Press now and then provides us recently 
appeared in the journals respecting the alleged doings of a 
certain English barrister, who, for a lawyer, I should like 
to remark (admitting he was not versed in Scots law at 
all), seemed to be in a fair way of successfully qualifying 
for what an American friend of mine calls ‘a first-class 
” The story of the newspapers is a very excellent 
little narrative, which serves to point an equally 
nice little moral about marriage north of the Tweed. Of 
course, I mean marriage regarded as a ceremony, and as a 
legal and binding contract. Let us be quite sure on this 
point to start with. I have heard the English matron, 
secure in her knowledge of banns and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies and the Prayer Book's formulary, declare that 
‘*people in Scotland could never be quite sure whether 
they were really married or not.” 


iiss. 


The story of the paragraph was to the effect that the 
barrister had become enamoured of a dainty Scotch lassie, 
pursuing the vocation of a school-teacher in the West 
Highlands. This Highland Mary, having had her affections 
already bespoken, refused to have anything to say to the 
amorous lawyer, and pathetically displayed the ring which 
was the symbol of her engagement to her own particular 
John, or lam, or Sandy. ‘This is the bald statement of 
affairs as they existed prior to a certain night’s entertain- 
ment at the local manse. The manse is, of course, the 
vicarage. It seems that some little party was in 
course of proceeding at the manse, the minister him- 
self being absent, and his duties being discharged by 
a licentiate of the Kirk. ‘The fun must have gone 
fast and furious in a way, for it was proposed that a 
marriage ceremony should be enacted; the barrister and 
his inamorata being duly united by the licentiate. Then 
ensued a contretemps. The barrister, it is alleged, claims 
the lady as his lawful wife. She has taken French leave, 
and, on the authority of the paragraphist, we are to believe 
he is distractedly seeking his West Llighland Mary under 
the impression that she is his for evermore. 


Now, I suppose there are many persons who, reading 
the story in question, may conclude that these two silly 
persons (I hope the equally silly licentiate will be duly 
summoned before his superiors and ecclesiastically casti- 
gated) were duly married according to the law and practice 
of Scotland. I am no lawyer, but I do not hesitate for 
one moment to assert that such a ceremony would be 
laughed out of any Scottish court in which its legal nature 
was attempted to be established. In the first place, I read 
in the paragraph that the ceremony was conducted amid 
much laughter. ‘This fact shows that the whole affair 
was simply regarded as a joke by all concerned—the 
English barrister, possibly, alone excepted. A_ very 
silly, senseless, and in some respects irreverent joke, no 
doubt, but still a joke all the same. If there is any 
point which Scottish Judges, representing the law, are 
specially intent on settling in all cases in which decree of 
declarator of marriage is asked, it is that which shows forth 
the solemn, serious intent of the contracting parties. 
Marriage, I take it, in Scotland, as in England, is legally 
a inatter of deliberute contract and consent. This is the 
essence of the whole thing, and unless you can establish that 
two persons willingly, and with their eyes open, and in 
presence of witnesses, deliberately agreed to take one 
another for better or worse, the ceremony is no more a 
marriage north of the Tweed than it would be regarded 
as one south of that classic stream. 


I am not discussing here cases in which circumstances 
more or less complicated in the lives and relations of two 
persons may favour the idea that in Scots law they are 
married people. I am simply dealing with the mere 
ceremony of the so-called ‘irregular Scotch marriage,” 
which, by the way, is just as regular, when all is said and 
done, as an ordinary union contracted legally in a 
Registrar's Office. If one peruses the advertisement 
columns of evening newspapers in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, he will come across announcements to the effect 
that Mr. Somebody or other—a minor light of the 
legal profession, or, possibly, no lawyer at all—will 
undertake to effect marriage speedily and at the 
most reasonable rates. ‘‘ No waiting” is a feature of 
some of these announcements. What takes place in the 
office of one of these ministers of Hymen is a declaration 
before witnesses that the lady is willing to take the 
gentleman for her husband, and that he is desirous of 
installing her as the mistress of his home. ‘Then all the 
parties hie off to the Sheriff, or his substitute (the Scottish 
County Court Judge), who, hearing the evidence, mulcts 
them in a nominal fine, I believe, to mark the law’s dis- 
approval, and grants warrant for the registration of the 
marriage. Such a marriage holds good all the world over, 
and is as legal and binding as if the ceremony had been 
performed, after banns, by the Moderator of the General 
Assembly himself. 


I remember discussing the whole question of Seotch 
marriages with my friend Wilkie Collins, whose remark- 
able novel, ‘‘ Mun and Wife,” is founded on what he 
denounced as the frightful inconsistency of the Scots law. 
I could never get him to see what Scotsmen know very 
well—that the ae is really a tremendous protection to the 
woman, and that more than once it has vindicated the 
rights of the woman when a scoundrel has tried to 
shirk the responsibility of his acts. It was the 
Scots law that made ‘‘an honest woman” of Anne 
Sylvester in the novel, and it was no fault of that law 
that the fate to which her marriage condemned her was 
cruel in the extreme. The records of Scottish courts 
fully demonstrate that shrewd common-sense rules the 
matrimonial phases of the law in the North, and if the 
English barrister of the paragraph has the slightest doubt 
regarding his being a free man, any Scotch solicitor will 
ease his mind in a moment, and this. no doubt, without 
charging any fee in the case of an afflicted professicnal 
brother. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


One of the ulvantages to the 
gained from the summer sojourn in the country is a rest 
to the hair from the elaborate dressing that it must needs 


receive in full season days Hair fashions have been hard 


on the natural growth for several years past, and have 
brought many heads to such a condition that a toupée, in 
plain language a wig, 1s a portion of the toilette outlay of 
most women past their earliest youth. Hair ever befrizzled 
and twisted iplex devices cannot remain in natural 
wholesome ndition. Something may be done to save it 
from utter extinction by giving it a rest from pulls and 
twirlis as often as possi bie A great lady of my ac- 
| titled and wealthy. always wears her beautiful 


long black hair hanging in a plait down her back in the 


mornings at her country seat. 


In a way, the use of the toupfe is a method of 
sparing the natural locks; the * transformation ” that 
resides all day in a bonnet-box and slips on for dinnet 
obviates the repeated use of hot irons; but, on the 
other hand, the lightest of these confections shuts off 
the air from the heal, and tends to give a dry, 
lifeless appearance und condition to the tresses. Now, 
the opportunity 
that is sometimes 
afforded by the 
country retirement 
to let the hair hang 
loose, or to ulopt 
a style of coiffure 
twisted very 
loosely, and 
‘assisted’ very 
little by overlying 
false locks, Is one 
that should be 
taken advantage of 
as far as possible. 
Unhappily, the 
revelation of the 
true state of the 
natural hair is 
often too painful 
to make to the 
world. But when 
the object to be 
attained is kept in 
view. «a little in- 
genuity makes it 
possible to adapt 
some of the many 
little *‘aids”’ to a 
good appearance 
80 as to prevent 
unsightliness, and 
yet to let the hair 
have a rest with 
plenty of air and 
light passing 
through it. 


Though some 
adorument on the 
head is an invalu- 
able addition to 
the looks of most 
women, and is so 
fashionable that a 
head dressed for 
the evening with- 
out any aigrette 
or diamond brooch 
or twist of tulle 
looks now almost 
unfinished, still 
discretion is needed 
here to avoid over- 
doinga good thing. 
Some of the 
coiffures of the 
last few weeks of 
the season were 
quite ridiculous. 
A huge pair of 
spangled wings placed at the front of the head, giving the 
appearance of a pantomime fairy, peeped out of the stage 
box, while in front of me in the stalls a head trimmed like 
a Red Indian’s, with upstanding quills, and a_ little 
way off another with a black feather turned to one side 
and a pink feather to the other and a diamond comb 
between them, met my guze at a Criterion perform- 
ance just before town emptied. 


I look along the range of portraits of celebrated 
women that decorates my library wall. Mrs. Siddons, 
in her frankly outdoor hat covered with black plumes, 
worn, according to a fashion that is now being revived, 
with a dress cut open at the throat. looks all the 
better for her head-dress. But there is Madame de Staél 
in a hideous great turban apparently having a white 
muslin foundation and a twist of dark colour round 
it; there is Hannah More, with a cap high above her head 
at the back and a frill setting out all round her face to 
quite under the chin; there is Mary Russell Mitford, with 
an enormous hood-like cap having a flap similar to that of 
a child's sun-bonnet, from which her little piquant features 

p forth most quaintly ; there is Elizabeth Fry, with all 
aa hair concealed under her close Quaker cap of 
muslin banded round with black ribbon; there is Miss 
Florence Nightingale, with a net cap on her head ending 
in a bunch of flowers under each ear; there is the learned 
Anna Maria Schurmann, with her hair strained back and 
wra up in black velvet—not one of them is adorned by 
her The only per headdress is the light, 
lacey cap, set well back on the head and edged with a small 
frill, worn by Harriet Martineau. I may here tell a little 
story connected with those caps. When the great advocate 
of anti-slavery died, and her goods at her Ambleside 


ippearance that may be 


A HANDSOME GOWN OF WHITE MUSLIN. 


home were to be sold by auction, a woman of colour 


went to the ‘‘ view” and begged the housemaid in charge 
to find her some small thing that would be a person il 
relic. The servant offered chine, and one and another 


object, but nothing was person il enough till she bethought 
her of the block on which those caps us 1 to be mude 
up and a half-worn cap; this was the very thing, and the 
grateful negress departed well satisfied 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser, in her book lately published, 
‘A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” gives an amusing 
account of the hair-dressing of the Japanese women. It 
took just four hours for two girls. First, the last weck’'s 
coiffure was taken down. The long black tresses were 
washed with a mucilaginous fluid and spread out in the 
sun to dry. Then the dressing of it began. ‘Oh, the 
twisting and tying, the oiling and moulding of those long 
black rolls! Shaped wires were inserted to hold out the 
rolis, a twist of scarlet crape was knotted in, and one or 
two brilliant flower-pins planted in at exactly the right 
spot.” Once in four or five days is considered often 
enough for all this lengthy ceremony, and in order to avoid 
disarranging the hair in the meantime, the poor victims of 
beauty’s demands have to sleep on wood pillows shaped 
like a headsman’s block, hollowed out a little in the centre 
to receive the nape of the neck and so avoid the coiffure 





being pressed on at all. What we women everywhere 
suffer for fashion’s great sake ! 


Those months in which London has finished its social 
engagements, and is, so far as the world of fashion goes, 
deserted, are the busiest period of country festivities. Dark 
and muddy distances cireumscribe country hospitalities in 
winter, but countless garden-parties and even balls are 
given now, as in early spring. ‘T'wo great events in their 
several neighbourhoods during the last fortnight were the 
coming-of-age balls of the respective heirs of the Duke of 
Montrose (the Marquis of Graham) and the Marquis of 
Londonderry (Viscount Castlereagh). The mothers of these 
young men are still among the most beautiful women of 
the day. and it seems absurd to associate them with grown- 
up children. But facts remain, and we can congratulate 
ourselves on living in an age when it is not considered 
necessary for a matron to be an old or even an elderly person. 


Lady Londonderry, I hear, might have been justly 
called the belle of the ball for her son’s majority, as well 
as its hostess. Her dress was of white satin, the skirt 
entirely veiled with a superb flounce of Carrickmacross 
lace—for she encouraged that industry by her munificent 
purchases while she was Vicereine of Ireland. The effect 
was lightened by scarves of white chiffon, fixed in place 
with trails of pink roses. On the bodice, a stomacher of 
diamonds set in the midst of chiffon and lace flashed in 
harmony with a fine tiara and riviére of the most beautiful 
brilliants, the Londonderry diamonds being famous and 
even historical—a previous Marquis was selected to attend 
a Russian coronation because his wife’s jewels were con- 
sidered more worthy of the occasion than those of any other 
peeress. Lace adorned nearly all the dresses at the 





A FASHIONABLE DRESS OF WHITE CANVAS. 
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Wynyard Park ball; the young ladies wore it intermixed 
with airy fubrics, while the mutrons made it the principal 
feature of their gowns. I.ady Helen Stewart, the 
daughter of the house, wore white satin, with ribbon 
embroidery all over it, and with a lace flounce and berthe. 
Miss Chaplin, the daughter of the late Lady llorence 
Chaplin, who has lately become engaged to Viscount 
Castlereagh, wore white tulle embroidered with silver and 
trimmed with creani lace and ve llow roses. Lady Miller's 
dress was of Brussels lace over turquoise satin, enhanced 
with embroideries containing diamonds and worn with 
emerald and diamond ornaments. 


At the Scotch ducal celebration, I hear that the tout 
ensemble was greatly aided in splendour by the fact that 
several of the men wore Highland dress, the i.-ve of the 
occasion and his stately uncle by marriage, Loid }readal- 
bane, being included in this contingent. The I u.chess of 
Montrose wore white satin lined with blue, and trin.iued all 
round the long-trained skirt, as well as back and frout of 
the bodice, with embroideries of lace studded with diamonds 
in a design of Louis XV. knots and trails of ribbon, 
there was a deep berthe of lace, with a cluster of pink 
roses on the left shoulder, and a diamond tiara and wide 
pearl necklace with diamond slides completed the Duche-s's 
brilliant costume. ‘The stately Marchioness of Bread- 
F albane, one of the 
Duke’s sisters, 
wore pale grey 
satin falling in 
heavy folds in a 
full flounce round 
the foot, the skirt 
otherwise un- 
trimmed and duly 
tight at the top; 
on the bodice, steel 
embroidery and 
scarlet flowers, and 
a lace berthe re- 
lieved the stern- 
ness; in her hair 
she had two black 
ostrich tips up- 
right behind her 
diamond tiara, 
Lady Greville, an- 
other of the Duke’s 
sisters, wore a 
white lace dress 
over white silk, 
with a black 
chiffon sash, long 
ends falling at the 
side, caught to- 
gether at inter- 
vals with clusters 
of violets. Among 
the innumerable 
light colours, with 
a vast preponder- 
ance of white and 
airy and lacey 
fabrics, the Hon. 
Mrs. Claude 
Hamilton was the 
more noticed in a 
contrasting dress 
of deep blue 
velvet, the trained 
skirt falling in 
plain long folds, 


My artist de- 
scribes the two 
pretty sketches 
that he gives us 
this week as Casino 
gowns that he has 
seen at a fashion- 
able l’'rench water- 
ing-place. Need- 
less to point out 
their equal adapta- 
bility to a smart 
garden - party at 
home Both 
dresses are white. The one with the velvet neck and 
waist bands, fastened with Parisian diamond buckles—at 
least, I hope for the wearer's sake that she has not been 
content with common paste ornaments, proclaiming their 
own poverty, but has selected the apparently real trinkets 
of the Parisian Diamond Company—is of white muslin, 
banded with lace, and has lace motifs laid on; the foot- 
flounces are kilted. Hat of white straw trimmed with 
black and white chiffon bows. ‘The other dress is in white 
canvas over a sprigged net, and trimmed with appliqué 
lace in a bold design, and edged with black velvet mbbon. 
The graceful floating end of black chiffon appertains to the 
hat, which is of white straw trimmed with roses and black 
velvet bows, and is tied on with strings of black chiffon 
arranged to fall down the back to far below the waist in a 
very engaging fashion. 


Those of my readers who have the good luck to be able 
to run over to Antwerp to see the Vandyck Exhibition 
may be interested to be told of a little-known permanent 
object of interest in the ancient town. In the Church of 
St. Andrée is one of the few contemporary portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots. It is painted on a pillar in the 
chancel above the tomb of two women who loved her, and 
one of whom went with her even to the scaffold. That 
faithful lady, Barbara Mowbray, muarried after her 
mistress’s murder the brother of her companion maid- 
of-honour, and the portrait was done from a miniature 
that one of them possessed and placed above their mutual 
tomb by the brother of the one and husband of the other 
lady. ‘The church is now quite in the slums of Antwerp, 
but I went there safely, accompanied only by a pretty 
girl, so there is really no danger in the interesting 
pilgrimage. FILOMENA. 
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DIVIDES LABOUR BY HALF. MULTIPLIES PLEASURE BY TWO. 
Goes a long way, needs no rub- Saves the housewife’s health 
bing, makes lather quickly. e and—her temper. 
Saves boiling the clothes, does Ui ed: Oap The BEST of all soaps for 
not injure the skin. the laundry. Used every- 


Saves labour, saves wear and Used in the SUNLIGHT way means ease and comfort in the wash where, in palace and in 
tear in linen. and snow-white purity in the linen. cot. 


fe DOUBLE THE SALE OF ANY OTHER SOAP IN THE WORLD. “Sg 
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TELEGRAPHY. 


wireless telegraphy—such as those 


made by Signor Marconi lust week between Dover Town 


Hall and the South 


in Dover Simulta 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY : 
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THROUGH FOUR MILES OF CLIFFS, 


» value of the estate 


HOW A MESSAGE WAS SENT 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated ane 8, 1897), with a codicil (dated Dec. 2 
4 Charles Schwind, J.P., of 
who died on April 2, has been proved 
Re gistry by Walter John Lyon, and 
Schwind, Arthur Frederic Schwind, and 
ge Ha reat Schwind, the sons, four of the executors 
amounting to £190,062. The testator 
, upon trust, for his daughter Constance 
£9000, upon trust, for his daughter 
Sitwell; and legacies to sons, sisters, 
servants, and others. His unmarried 
» the use and enjoyment of his mansion- 
with the furniture, plate, pictures, 
but when his unmarried children are 


Broomfield, 


reduced to less than three, the said 
furniture and effects are to be 
divided between his _ surviving 
children. ‘The balance of the sale 
moneys of his real estate at Long 
Ditton, Surrey, after payment of 
£23,000 to his residuary estate, is 
to be divided between all his 
children. The residue of his real 
and personal estate is to be 
held upon various trusts for his 
Sols, 

The will (dated April 9, 1892), 
with a codicil (dated Nov. 145, 
1899), of Mr. Henry Elland Norton, 
of 10, Victoria Street, and 33, 
Cornwall Gardens, who died on 
July 27, was proved on Aug. 16 
by Henry Turton Norton and 
l’rederick Charles Norton, the sons, 
two of the executors, the value of 
the estute amounting to £135.924, 
The testator bequeaths £12,000 
each to his daughters Elizabeth 
Clare Norton and Henrietta Evelyn 
Norton; £9000 to his daughter 
Mrs. Louisa Hall Margerison ; and 
there are other pecuniary legacies 
to members of his family. There 
are also several specific bequests 
of testimonials presented to him 
by various clients, including a 
library chair in old oak frame 
made of the timber of the old 
‘fighting 7'emeraire.” The residue 
of his real and personal estate, 
including his nine Government 
surveyed farms in Londinia, in 
the district of Lydenburgh, Trans- 
vaal Republic, four abutting on 
the Pongola River and five near 
thereto in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, and containing 54,000 acres 


more or less, he gives to lis two sons Henry Turton anid 
Frederick Charles, in equal shares, as tenants in common. 

The will (dated Oct. 10, 1889), with three codicils (dated 
May 28, 1890, March 2, 1891, and March 31, 1897), of 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: DOVER TOWN HALL, 
WITH POLE AND WIRE, 


Mr. Charles Shakespear, J.P., of Langley Priory, Leicester, 
who died on April 25, has been proved by Jonathan Burton 
Tidmas, Constance Mary Shakespear, the daughter, and 
Charles Bowles Shakespear, the son, the surviving executors, 
the value of the estate being £107,478. The testator gives 
£600 and part of his household furniture to his wife ; 
£1500 to his son; £150 to Jonathan Burton Tidmas; 
an annuity of £50 to his sister-in-law, Selina Bowles; 
£50 to his groom, and £30 to Mary Ann Shrimpton. The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for 
his wife for life or widowhood, and then for his cumeren. 
Should Mrs. Shakespear again marry,an annuity of £500 is 
to be paid her. He devises all his real estate to his 
son for life, with remainder to his first and other sons, 
according to seniority. 

The will (dated Oct. 14, 1897), with a codicil (dated 
May 3, 1898), of Mr. William Laurence, of Elsfield, Leeds 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, | 


Show-Rooms: LL2, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( cr:n:csccnetiws. ) 110, 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRI DIRECT AT MERCHANTS’ 





; 
; 
J] 
3 
’ 
; 
: 
, Fine ——y and Pearl Brooches, 
from £5 to 21000. 
x 
| 
; | 
| Fine Diamond and Ruby 
: Rings, from £10 to 21000. 
1 
: 
: 








LARGEST SE! ECTION, 


The Company's Gem Depart- 

ment is presided over by an 

expert in that special branch. 

Each stone is carefully seiected, 

and none but the finest gems 
mounted. 


| 


UNIQUE DESIGNS. 
MODERATE PRICES, 


SELECTIONS 
FORWARDED 
ON 
APPROVAL. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 








The Goldsmiths Company’s 
Stock of loose Gems is the finest 
in the World, and, as the Com- 
pany supply the Public direct, 
thus saving Purchasers all 
intermediate profits, the prices 
are from 26 to 50 per cent. | 
below those charge’ by the 
ordinary retail houses. 


UNIQUE DESIGNS, 





LARGEST SELECTION. 


MODERATE PRICES. 





NEW 


POST FREE. 


BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 
FREE. 


Fine Diamond and Pearl Brooches, from £5 to £500. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LTD., 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: “3729.” THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (A. B. Savory & Sons), less of Cornhill, Ec. is transferred to this Company. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 5O <A CENT 


VISITORS 


LONDON. 


THE 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, Regent Street, W., 


Invite Inspection of the most 
Magnificent Stock in the 
World of 


HIGH-CLASS 
JEWELLERY 
AND 
DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS 


On View in their Show-Rooms, 


112, Regent Street, W. 














Fine Diamond Brooches, 
from £5 to £5000. 











Fine Diamond Rings, 
from £5 to 2500. 


The Company’s large staff of 
assistants are instructed to show 
goods, which are all marked in 
p'ain figures (a fixed moderate cash 
price), and answer any inquiries, 
but on no account to importune a 
visitor to purchuse. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED ON 
APPROVAL. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
| 112, Regent Street, W. 


(Apso1sine Stereoscopic Company.) 


Telegrams: * ARGENNON, LONDON.” 
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ARE GUARANTEED 


Hand Made. 











Hundreds of English (irls find constant 
employment in making these Cigarettes 
by HAND. 





PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGAREITES are obtainable of all 
Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in Packets containing 6 and 12, and 
in Tins of 24, 50, and 100. 


The “MAGNUMS” (large size) are sold in card cases con- 
taining 8S, and in Tins of 16, 50, and 100. 
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26, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, "2" 


MAKERS OF 


Actual 
Makers, 





DREW & SONS 













= IMPROVED LUNCHEON-BASKETS 
RACE ‘ Provision Boxes Fitted with Drews’ New 
MEETINGS Enamelled White Linings. All Fittings of 
THE : Best Make and Practically Arranged. Made 
in Two Qualities, viz., Plain Block - Tin 
MOORS and Silver-Plated. 
THE : Moderate Brices for Best Work 
In Stock for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 12 Persons. 
RIVER. Prices hes £2 upwards. 











DREWS’ “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 


VE? waa \ gh JP 2) «J INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE 
EA 4 js CONTINENT. 


> 
Wi \s —— => 
ls => = I > ~~, y If required, 
fe = DREw's pEEWS' SEW 
Fe : : = REGISTERED 
\3; . E BAS Bere Lee - i SILVER. 





PLATED 
aS: SAUCKVAN 
Fits under 
Inventors and Sole Makers of “tek Ls 
DREVVS’ PATENT Porson 
ti y ine 106 
4 m Size 
EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKET naptin 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE pe 





2-Person { With Silver-Plated Kettle, £22 1 
Size pote cheng ser fp nee r-Plaied, &¢ ‘s. 
4-lerson { With Silver-Plated Kettle, &@ 14s. 
a Ifall Fttin gs silver-Vated. 6 208 
x. Eithe r of the ‘En Routes” fitted with Drew 
| Pat * Railway Att chin —~' Os. and Fall Tray; 2-person 
| size Ig. 64. -person § nyo extra to al ve prices 
it car cfally pacha at al of the world 
Cheques should « ccompany Ordevaby Pe al 


| 


Actual DRESSING FITTED 


DREW & SONS fi; RS 


|! He SUIT- cases | wo00 parent TRUNKS, 
BENSON'S 2 





wuss WATCHES 


| Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 


B E N we O N . S In 18-et. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, 
NEW KEYLESS EVGL/SH LEVER 


FOR LADIES, 


Movement, BEST L omnes. MADE ENGLISH 
~ VER, Chronometer 
’ da and Strong Key- 

less Action. In 18-ct. 


3-Plate 


In strong 
18-ct. Gold 






BENSON'S 


Gold Crystal Glass Cases, 








10, or in Hunting and ie 

alf-Hunting Cases, Crystal ‘ BA 4 K 5 
£12 10s Glass Cases, § })\ 

This Watch is made to | p,,; f 1 Rest London 
replace Swiss Watches, | Pr ice £15. } Make. 
and, for English work | Or in Silver 
of high quality, is ex- > KEYLESS 

\ ceptionally low priced. Cases, £5 THRE! 

Illustrated Book of Watches and Jewellery rHREE- 
Post Free. QUARTER 

| Selections sent on Approval, PLATE 

| 

J.W. BENSON, ENGLISH 

Steam Factory: Utd. LEVER. 

62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. ) 
And at 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., and 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.Cc. 








SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE WINE MERCHANTS. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World, 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 
Of atl Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. 











a 
~ — 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 


FOOD ror 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


The following | letter is published by special 
permission of the Russian Court— 












* Retained 
when all other 
Foods are rejected.” 

Lospox Mepicat Recorp, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Health Exhibition, London 








“ Balmoral Castle, 
“ Scotland, 
“ Sent. 25, 1896. 

“ Sirs,—Please forward 

to Balmoral Castle one 

dozen 2s. 6d. Tins of 

BENSER’S FOOD for 

H.IL.M. THE EMPRESS 

of RUSSIA, addressed to 

Mies Coster. We have 

received the box ordered 
from Peterhoff. 

“Yours truly, 
“F. COSTER.” 





BENGER’S FOOD is sold in TINS 
by Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 











































Gerald Laurence, and Percy Laurence, the 


Stephen Henham King, the executors, the of th estate being £71,424. The testator bequeaths £7500 four Society, the Cancer Hospital, Brompton, and the Con- 
estate being £104,053. The testator gives his uschold per cent. London and North-Western Railway stock, upon sumption Hospital, Brompton ; and legacies to persons in 
furniture and effects to | vife; £200 per annum each to trust, to pay one moiety of the income to Frances Mary her service. Under the provisions of the will of her father 
his unmarried daughters and to his daughter Mrs. Beatrice Bulley, wife of Henry Bulley, and the other half—and on she appoints the sum of £7000 to, and leaves all the 
Hughes during t lifet f their mother. and a one the death of Mrs. Bulley, the whole—of the income to their residue of her property to her son. 
f th shar business to his sons Frederic and unmarried daughters, except the said Emily Bulley; sub- as ; 
| ik l property | i pon trust, ject thereto on the marriage of the last unmarried daughter, : lhe will of Mr. George Booth, J.P., of Preston House, 
for his f her d ! irteenth the said stock is to be divided between their married New Road, Rochester, who died on June 10, was proved on 
- Frederic, F1 1 Per and one daughters. ‘There are also legacies to his sister, servant, July 31 by George Booth Heming, James Mackay, and 
t trust, for | vhters Ellen brown and others, and the residue of his real and personal estate Alfred Booth Hearn, the nephews, the executors, the value 
\ | Mary Edith, Ethel, Emma Grace he gives to Emily Bulley. of the estate being £14,110. 
| > | Hughes, Kate Isabel, Con Mary _ The will of Mr. Henry Holden, of Woodside Park, The will of Mr. William Paley, of Ure Bank Terrace, 
! ; North Fin hley, and of 6, Arundel Road, Kemp lown, Sharrow, Ripon, grandson of the late William Paley, 1).D., 
’ lated M 13, 1898) of Mr. Gerge Webb of Brighton, was proved on Aug. 10 by Mrs. Sarah Holden, Archdeacon of Carlisle. who died on May 16, has been 
Hou fun tall, us nt, who died on J ine 25, was the wi ow ind sole executrix, the value of the estate being proved in the Wakefield District Re gistry by George 
1 Aug. 5 by Charles Webb, the brother, Mortimer £33,812. The testator leaves all his real and personal Knowles Paley, the nephew, one of the executors, the 
Rook nd George Edward Elbott, the executors, the property to his wife for her own absolute use and value of the estate being £8606. 
‘ being £44,957. The testator devises benefit. : 
; . ipon trust, for his nephew Henry Lumley Letters of Administration of the estate of Major the — — 
Wi ~ nm a re hye bn + ee ae ne —— ee yee ty y ape Oa a The Oxford and Kingston steamers will continue 
of £100 per annum each to el wage io, , os rom sth ay. vsseee W svilbyeass ‘ed mh . = ; ll 2 de running until Sept. 30. The boats leave Oxford for 
brother Charles end sisters Emily Webb and Louies Webb. Chranken Vinseeat Thandie tee tration on'cl the aux, Kingston, and Kingston for Oxford every week-day, stay 
Subject to the gift of £50 each to his executors, he le aves fk 1 tl a a f ~ sees } bei 7 £16 108. : sola at Henley for the night, and complete the journey on the 
the residue of his property to his said nephew = in i vou = the estate be adh » ° " second day. here are two boats each way daily between 
I : Che will (dated Aug. 29, 1891) of Mrs. Elizabeth Henley and Kingston. The journey is unequalled in 
The will (dated March 22, 1890), with a codicil (dated Gridley, of 106, Queen’s Gate, widow, who died on July 12, England, passing through the most beautiful sylvan 


Oct. 18, 1893), of Mr. Arthur Rawson, of Kenilworth 


Kent, who died on June 4, was proved on Aug 
Sarah Laurence, the widow, and Frederic Laurer 
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was proved on Aug. 2 by Reginald Claud Moor Gillett scenery in the country. 


8 by Mrs. Ilouse, Grosvenor Road. Scarborough, who died on June 25, Gridley, the son and sole executor, the value of the estate 
Frank was proved at the York District Registry on July 26 by being £10,523. The testatrix bequeaths £50 each to the 


ms, and Miss Emily Bulley, the sole executrix, the value of the Ragged School Union, Westminster, the Church Missionary 
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Because it is a highly concentrated 
soap. 






Because it is a first-class Disease 
Germ Destroyer. 


Because it is most beneficial to the skin. 





Because it has cured bad cases of 
eczema, scurvy, psoriasis, and 
other skin disorders. 







AK 
Bass 
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Sit \\ \\\\ ‘ 
ye 














SAVES FROM A SEA OF TROUBLES. 
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Lifebuoy Soap 


A DISINFECTANT AND ANTISEPTIC INVALUABLE FOR 
HOUSEHOLD AND GENERAL CLEANING. 























Because it keeps children’s heads 
clean and healthy. 


Because it keeps cattle and poultry 
free from insect pests. 


Because it will keep the home sweet 
and pure. 


Because it is a safe, sure and simple 
protection from infection. 






















JEWELLERS 





Kg 
Sapphire and 


Diamond Pin, 








Emerald and Diamond 


Rings, £40 to £200. 





Diamond Pendant, £120, 





Diamond Pomeranian 


Dog Brooch, £25, 








Fine Diamond Riviere Necklaces, from £100 upwards, according to size. 


I8, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Droprand Tie Pendant, Diamond Hackney Brooch, Diamond Flower and Tic 
. £25. Brooc h, £30. 





Diamond Dachshund, 


£22, 


Trefoil Scroll Brooch, with 
Pearl Centre, £95, 





Diamond and 
Cat’s-Eye Pin, £20, 








Supphire and Diamond 


Rings, £15 to £150. 





Opal and Diamond Heart 
Pendant, also to form Brooch, 


£52 10s. 





SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lo. 





Tady’s Gold Keyless Watch, perfect 
for time, beauty, and workmanship. 
Ditto in Silver, £2 


The Cheapside Silver Keyless English Lever, 
Fully Jewelled, Chronometer Balance, 
The Cheapest Watch ever produced, 
Ditto Key Winding, Capped and Jewelle 


5. 
» £3. 





Lady’s Gold Keyless Lever, 


Hiunting or Half Hunting Case, 
Plain or Richly Engraved, 
Chronometer Balance. 
Fully Jewelled, £10 
Ditto in Silver, £4, 


JEWELLERY. 


A Large and Elegant Stock of 
the most Choice Description. 











Illustrated Catalogues, 








POST FREE. Sir John Bennett’s “Standard’’ Gold Keyless 
English Half Chronometer. 
Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery Specially adapted for all climates and 


repaired on the premises by experi- 


_ rough wear. 
enced Workmen, Ditto in Silver, £15, 


y Lady’s Gold Keyless, perfect for 


time, beauty, and workmanship. 
Ditto in Silver, £3, 


THE 


NURSE’S WATCH. 
Lady's Gold Keyless Centre 
Seconds Lever, specially Manufac- 
tured for Hospital Work. 
Accurate and Reliable, £7, 
Ditto in Silver, £3 


CLOCKS. 


The Best Selection in London 
at prices lower than ever. 





Presentation Watches, 
£20, £30, £50 to £250. 


Silver Watches from £2 
Gold Watches from £5. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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FITTED SUIT CASES. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES, POST 





FREER, 





MAPPIN and WEBB’S “Train de Luxe”’ fitted Suit Case, in hand-sewn Solid Leather, completely titted with 
Sterling Silver and Ivory Toilet Requisites. Length, 27 inches. Price Complete, £55. 
“The ‘fin de siecle’ travelling requisite for gentlemen.” 


| Only London Addresses: 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.., E.C. 


(Facing the Mansion House). 


} THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 





MANUFACTORY & 
SHOW-ROOMS : 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* intellectual light-foc 


writings of Channu 


In the now expiring nineteenth century, or rather in 
. ¢ Hawthorne, and Li 
the last seve nty-five years of it, c mprising the active life 
of two generations since the effects of the great HKuropean 
os : tributed ow~ 
war with Napoleon cleared gloomily away, no revolution : t 
: ; % 7s over half a century 
has been more important than the growth of mutual . 
i : : and critical essayist 
sympathy betwee the two grand divisions—the British . 
y . already becoming recor 
nd Amer f t nglish race. This process, far : 
, American writers 
! t than political, by which nations 
now aged, in their yo 


nil ¢ ithe wide cean, numbe ring altoge ther 


millions of civilised 


lennyson, and Rusk 


k I ruage and cherish similar : 
c ag ye ’ F side If James Rus 
“ e t inderstanding, despite 
; very great author, su 
el diplomati squabbles, has been ‘ 
; 2 interest are not very 
ted by literary agency, : 
vreat measure, through the influence here ‘. a “ 
compositions, an gC 
1, from 1830 to 1860, of a few high-minded I 
p 1 authors, mostly in the State of 
j whusett rin the region of which Boston was the . : 
‘ ; ~ : . ‘* New Englander 
bee ersonally a ¢§ 
1 His Fri By Edward Everett Hale. With en personally 8 
face nd other illustrations 4. Constable and ¢ Is saying a great de: 


ywwell, of Whittier 
Parker, and others, full of fresh moral inspiration, con- 


all the leading authors in Great britain, including Carlyle, 


imaginative, humorous, and satirical or playful verse 


criticism, he appears, by his genius and his tempera- 
ment, the most characteristic type of the cultivated 
’ of that period. No American has 
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us, that this result was gained. The 
ig, Emerson, Longfellow, Nathaniel 
Bryant, 
Motley. 
to form English popular sentiment 
ago. Eminent scholars, historians, 
s, bred in the United States, were 
nised in Europe. 





merits of several United States Ministers or Ambassadors, 
men who won their reputation by other work than diplo- 
Theodore macy, and it was to our sincere regret that we parted with 


This volume, in which Mr. Edward Everett Hale 
presents a biography of Lowell fully adequate, in our 
judgment. as a portraiture of his personal character, his 
feelings, habits, views, and behaviour in domestic and 


influenced many of our countrymen, social life, is yet rather calculated more to satisfy his 


uth and early manhood as strongly as 


in, setting apart the novelists on our 
sell Lowell can hardly be reckoned a 
ice his collected prodix tions of abiding 


versity at ¢ 


American contemporary 
who were formerly connected with the Harvard Uni- 
‘ambridge, 
Boston literary society in bygone days. It does not 
exhibit Lowell’s figure and presence in the wider fields 


acquaintance, pal ticularly those 


adjacent to Boston and with 


considerable in quantity, being some of general opinion, study, and action, his attitude as a 


chi unpion ol 


me acute dissertations of literary slavery, and 


rreatel favourite among us, which 


il, for we have fully appret iated the 


the Union and as an opponent of negro 
his conduct of business at the London 


Embassy in dealings with the British Government. 

All that we are told of his home life at Elmwood, the 
pleasant and dignified private mansion near Harvard Uni- 
versity, inherited from his family, and of his agreeable, 
lifelong friendships with colleagues in academical office and 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 








BB'S 








Removes Stains and 


CLOUDY 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 


Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 





FLUID 


Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Invigorating in 





Price Is. per Bottle. 


Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Hot Climates. 











USE THE GENUINE... 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN’S 


Florida Waler 


«“ THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 


For the Handkerchief, 
oilet and Bath, 


ASTHMA CURE 


INDIAN CIGARETTES 








For Bath and Toilet use. 


PASTA MACK is made in perfumed Tablets, 

Sparkling and Effervescent when placed in the 

water, Beautifies the complexion, softens the 

water and yields a delicious perfume to the skin. 

To be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, in 

2/6 and 1j-boxes, or direct from the H “Soa 
Cc, 


‘GRIMAU 


Difficulty in Expectoration, Asthma, Nervous ee ae Gems anil Wiles te endiedl Go mone. 


Depot 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E Catarrh, Sleeplessness and Oppre ssion immed 


relieved by these Cigarettes. Al 














Chemists,or PostFree 
is. 94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., ‘London, WwW. 


'G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. | 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
TRADE oo REGISTERED 

HONOURS, PARIS, 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, 
AnD CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 


SAFETY 








TREBLE GRIP. (6-5. LEWIS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


AND MEDAL AT 
LBOURNE I88L 


c.E. LEWIs’s "WAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER 
is the highest development of the gunmaker's art. ‘The opening of 
the gon for loading cocks it and fi ‘Its the triggers automatically, 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 
PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 

Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns ready 
for delivery, which is the largestin England. Buy direct and save 
lealers’ profits. We guarantee the shooting and endurance of our 






With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


c. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(EsTaBLisHeD 1850.) 
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HAUTHAWAY’S 
Peerless Gloss has been suc- 
cessfully used on ladies’ S 


shoes the world over 2 
Gloss 


for more a 
easily ex- 


| ( 
) | 
) f 
) f 
) | 
) half a cen- ( 
) tury. VV" all other 
) QR. dressings ( 
in every respect. d 

) q 
iQ Always get the genuine 
a 
“at 


GLOSS. 











PHONOGRAPH & GRAPHOPHONE 
ITALIAN OPERA RECORDS. 


The Best and Loudest in the World. First-Class Artistes, 
and every one an original. 
One dozen, 30/-, Carriage Paid in Furope. 


The ANGLO-ITALIAN COMMERCE Cc., 
6, Via Dante. MILAN: or 18, 8S. Sebastiano, GENOA 








ao The “‘Allenburys’”’ Milk 
‘‘Allenburys’”’ Milk 


No. 3 Food sien 
Medical Record writes of it t that—** No better 


Allenburys 


2 A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing digestive powers of young 
Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous germs. 


Specially adapted to the first three months of life. 


Similarly adapted to the second three months of life. 


**Allenburys’’ Malted Food No. 3 


THE 





Food No. I 


Foods. 


Complete Foods, 
STERILIZED. and 








needing the 


Food No. 2 


es and descriptive pamphlet free. 








Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


of hot water only. 


To be prepared for use by 
th: addition of COW’S MILK, 


For Infants over six months of age. ace rding to the directions given 
ally recommended for Gonvelessante, Tay invalids, the Aged, , and all requiring a light and easily 
mpl 


infants’ Food Manufactory : 
WARE MILLS, 
MERTPORDSHIRE. 





addition 





digested diet. 










































MERRYWEATHER 
On FIRE PROTECTION | 
oF COUNTRY MANSIONS. 


READ 


“ FIRE 
PROTECTION 
OF MANSIONS,” 


Write for 
ILLUSTRATED 
LAMBETH PAMPHLET on 
Litera ' PERIODICAL FIRE r 
INSPECTION AND f 
DRILL. 


i“ 
LONDON BRIGADE” HAND FIRE PUMP. 
Price complete, £5 5s. 
2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one year alone 
were extinguished by the “ London Brigade” Hand 
Pump. CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Loug Acre, London, W.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST: 


And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STRE®T, LONDON W. 
TWO PRIZE MEDALS, PAL Is, 1889. 


| "Collars, adie 3-fold, from me os 8 
LINEN aE fet 
Cuifs for Ladie or Gentlemen, oe ym é ill por dos: 
pay vine pattie 
LARS, h, he 
toh pow Line 
SAMPLES & PRICE- SHIRTS Fronts. 35 6 per 
4-doz. (to mea- 
LISTS POST FREE. - @ sure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—Old Shirts made g« as new with best materiale in 
Neck Band, Cuffs, ak OH mt, for 14/- the 4-« 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Siete Sor 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 

















AANA ERE, 




































A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, &c. 
Hygienic, and pre- 
| pared with Pure 
and Harmless 
Materials, 















RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 
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GDEN’S 


“CGUINEA-GOLD” 


CIGARETTES 
d. 
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“an, teed by Goer Laer 
° Power as the av® 


Highest Mad 
>, . adem 
Power. Four Bisee, 
= enlarging 
Largest 3 times. 
Field. & times, 
9 times, 
Finest 12 times, 
Definition 





GOERZ TRIEDER BINOCULARS 


are the best Glasses for Hunters, Tourists, 
Theatre, Navy, Army, Races, and 
Regattas. 


Price List Free on Application to any good Optician, or to 


Cc. P. GOERZ, 
4 & 5, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 








eo atitel 
Blonde, pee a 
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oe re 4 co enabling 
it th 


, Anaual Sale 270,000 Bottles. 


sre cae OYE 


post free, 2/2. 
HINDES LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C, 











Chemists, &c. = 
Wholesale— 


















Now Ready. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 
Curt! VATED ROSES. Full Cultural 
Details, and an Alphabetical List of Species and 
Varieties, Date of Introduction, Classes, Colours, Adaptabilities, 
Pruning, &e. 


* Amateur Gardening "’ Offices, Aldersgate Street, Loudon, 





USED 


PERFECT rey / 


Seen My Belen | ee ee ee 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


ISSUEQ BY 


Che Times 


The only complete guide to words. 

The most concise guide to facts. 

The most richly illustrated work of reference. 
The book best fitted to make children think. 
The book that answers questions. 


It is a new work on a new plan-giving, for the first time, every form of 
spelling, pronunciation, and usage known, whether English, American, Australian, 
provincial, or colloquial. It consists of eight sumptuous volumes; 7000 large 
quarto pages; 500,000 definitions; 7500 illustrations; 300,000 quotations; and the 
editorial cost alone of the work was more than £200, 000. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is. issued by The Times upon the 
plan of Monthly Payments of One Guinea each, which proved so successful in 
the case of The Times Reprint of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” Only one of 
these payments need be made before the volumes are delivered. The limited edition 
which is now on sale is offered at a reduction of 45. per cent. from tte 
publishers’ price. Specimen Pages, Order Forms, and full informeyns may 
be obtained, Gratis and Post Free, upon application to the MANAGER of 
THE TI MES, Printing House Square, London, E.C. Copies of the yn 
in the various styles of binding may be examined _ at the Office of The Times; 
at the Advertising Agency of essrs. STRE and CO., 164, Piccadilly ; 
or at the establishment of Messrs. CHAPPELL and G0., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
50, New Bond Street. At any ofthese three addresses orders may be booked. 
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Colourless, Non-Poisonous, Does not Stain. 


FLUID, POWDER, SOAPS, and EMBROCATION. 
THE “SANITAS” €0., LD., °° "2oNboN 
ee ee oe 














TO TENDER- SKINNED MEN 


SHAVE with CuTIcURA SHAVING Soap, and before Silver, 0; 
cleansing the face rub on a bit of CUTICURA Oint- ” 





SELECTIONS ” LADIES’ KEVLees suvER WATCHES, 
0 . 
ON APPROVAL. GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
£8 to £350, 
Gentlemen's. _Ladies’. GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS SILVER WATCHES, 
18-carat Gold, Open Face, Crystal Glass... 218 0 0... 214 0 0 £2 to £11. 


unter or Half-Hunter ... sin i es Pe Fe 





““ MANSION HOUSE” WATCHES (Regd. 


Our own make of High-Ciass ENGLISH LEVERS, {-plate Movement, 
Chronometer Balance, fully Compensated for all Climates, Adjusted for 
Positions, and Bréguet Sprung to resist jarring and friction. Jewelled in 
13 Actions and on end stones ot Rubies. Warranted Good Timekeepers. 
Strong 18-carat Gold or Silver Cases. London Hall Marked. 





CATALOGUES FREE. 


LADIES’ KEYLESS GOLD WATCHES, 
10s. to £175, 


Hupnte Half-H 0 0... 1600 
3 pdlunter or Half-Hunter... 20 9 9... 16 © 0  BoepeaTens, STOP & GALENDAR WATCHES 








ment. ash off with CuricuRA ToILEr SoaPand =| CITY (Pacing the Mansion House)— WEST -END— 


Hor WarTer. This treatment makes shaving a 


anedeaaiyieviawastins "| Qy QUEEN VICTORIA ST, 138 To 162, OXFORD ST., 


—7"—— 
Sold thi hout the world. British depot: F. Newser & | 
Some, London. Porras D. D. anv C. Corp., Boston, U.8.A 





LONDON, E.cC, LONDON, Ww. 

















GUARANTEED 


PURE LINEN. 


16s. to 188s. a Dozen. 


HIS Towel is of quite new structure, 
woven out of good Two-fold Irish Linen 
Thread, the natural Magnetic and 

Electric Induction of the Flax being in- 

tensified, so that when used it at once helps 

to produce the healthy glow and warmth so 
desirable to everybody. 

Its Coiled Meshes permit the air to cir- 

culate, and yield with thorough elasticity to 

the surface of the skin. 

This Towel is neither clumsy nor flimsy, 

but is easy to wash and easy to dry, and for 

a long period actually improves with use. 

After any special exertion, to the Athlete, 

the Cyclist, or the Yachtsman, it is most 

refreshing to have a rub down with one or 
two of these Towels. 

Sold by all Drapers, Stores, &c. 

Sole Manufacturers— 
JAMES STUTTARD & SONS, MANCHESTER; 
also 35, Milk St., Cheapside, LONDON, E.c. 
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in magazine literature. has for us some interest, knowing as writer. He produced delightful idylls, but needed for that under certain 
we do the worth of Harvard and Bostor t t that i quieter life; and his genius seems more rhetorical than bicycling on 
time; but we find a litth ‘ h of nute details of that of creative conception. It is, after all, for the harm, so far 
the professor's lecture - root t ined the manliness of his character, for his uprightness and 
publishing council f bool e hop integrity, for the air of nobleness about his posture as 
Magazine editor ». however, and regular contr tor a patriot and as a defender of human rights, that his name 
ship from the ta ent of t {tlantic Mont in 1857 will be remembered with honour 
during twent ! 3 continued writing for that a sin.” 
periodical 1 fi 1865, wit Mr. ¢ P. Norton 
rome tor { t \ f liner wn de enabled The Vicar of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, who started the 
Lowell t f e allover the United Stat ilthough idea of a ** Cyclists’ Church Parade” nine years ago, may 
t N4 1 1849 that he wrote the earliest be commended for the practical common-sense address he 
Paper which at once caught the ear of delivered to the votaries of the wheel who flocked to this way obscure. 
] r drollery and truth Lowell himself innual service on Sunday last. ‘‘Speaking only for the German 
t iM poet thar i great prose myself, said the Rev. KE. Husband, ‘1 do not believe, 


Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World’s 


Hair Restorer. 
coe : 2 





D 





Me 
‘ 


It is not a temporary ex- 
z but a permanent 
pp restorer Gray or 
} Yh changed to its 
fjnatural colour and has all 
the luxuriance of youth. 


lient 
‘ white 


ur 1 











Children's, 1/3 doz 
Ladies’, 2/3 
Gente’, 3/3 


SAMPLES & PRICE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, B | 
And 164, 166, and 110, OEEEY STREET, LONDON W. 





** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
Rontwsow & Cieaven have a 
world-wide fame."’"— The Queen 


POCKET 
LISTS POST FREE. HAN DKERCHIEFS 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Sumples should be sent Direct to Beljfasi. 





THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 




















TRY 





QSGEOCTTAILED EDGE | 
A REVOLUTION IN 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


BOOKS. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 

















COVERINGS FOR SEMI $ COMPLETE 






BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. | 
Perfect imitations of 
' Nature: invisible edai- | 
tiga > tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy | 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, | 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
Every demgn in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience. 


43, NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON, W. 





BOND & SON, 


ya YLOR’S 


for their children while teething with 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


THI 





ILLUSTRATED 
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a Sunday than on a Monday. . 


bicycle first on the Sunday, 
on Sunday has made us give up the public worship of God 
on that day, if it has made us forsake church on that day, 
then, to my mind, bicycling on Sunday is turned into 








is any more harm in 
The only 
as My OWN Opinion goes, 1s, if we put our 
If hicyeling 


restrictions, that there 


and God second. 


Mr. Herbert Paul has been addressing the Extension 











THE HORSE 











SUN-BONNET. 











ROMAN BATH. 


THE GREAT 
GooD HOoTtTeEetLs. 


Finest Suite of Baths in the World. 
The unrivalled Hot Mineral Waters are 


celebrated for their efficacy in cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections. 


THE QUEEN OF 
THE WEST. 


BAND PERFORMANCES DAILY. 


TWO HOURS FROM LbOnDON. 


Letters to the General Manager receive every Attention. 


















than any other preparation. 
a most delightful bouquet of roses. 
Hair. Also in a GOLDEN COLOUR, for 
equal to four small, a great saving. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Nourishes, Enriches, and Restores the Hair more effectually 
Prevents Scurf, Greyness, and Dandriff, and has 

















Invaluable for Ladies’ and Children’s 
fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 













ROWLAND 


The Best Tooth Powder. 









London. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


Whitens the teeth; prevents decay; preserves 
the enamel; sweetens the breath; hardens the gums. 
acid ingredients, and preserves and beautifies the teeth for years. Sold by 
Stores, Chemists, and Hairdressers, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, Hatton Garden, 





‘S ODONTO 


Is free from gritty and 





CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly EES y the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stamps. 
MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Ohemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


WHOMAS OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
PIANOS for Hire, 10s. per Month. 
PIANOS on Three Years’ System, 12s. 6d. per Month. 
PIANOS, Secondhand, from £10. Lists Free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 











TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 


perfect success. It 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d. per Bottle. 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is NoT a dye, und therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d- 


Lo NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 











students at Oxford on the value and qualities of journalism. 
Mr. Paul said that the greatest journalist who ever lived 
was Jonathan Swift, who never wrote a sentence in any 


But the greatest living journalist was 
Emperor, who had clear opinions, clearly 


expressed, about every subject under the sun. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 

e PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS to 

| T.R.H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
LY, &c., 


H.M. the KING of ITA 


Have gained the supreme Recompense, the Cr f the 
Legion of Honour This is the highest distinction ever 
conferred on any Pianoforte Maker Many Gold Medal 
IRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
Messrs. BRINSMEAD'S CATALOGUE and Description of 
Piano Patents and Improvements will forwarded post free 
on applicati 


nd SONS 
Landon, W 


n to 
JOHN BRINSMEAD a 
22, WIGMORE STREET 


18, 20, and 


AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS All Improvements 
Approval Carriage free asy terms 
warranty. Secondhand good Cottages from 
7 ens, iron-framed full trichord Pianos 
) guineas 


] ya LMAINE 


10 years’ 


from 12/6 per month, Organs from 


| Full price paid allowed within three years if 
| a higher class instrument 
Dy ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 114 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Open till 7. 


| exchanged for 
| Saturdays, 3. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS. 





d Also for the Artistic Production of 

HERALDIC PAINTING, ENGRAVING, 
AND STATIONERY. 
Book-Plates Engraved for Lllus- 
trating He:aldic Works, 
Ilustrated P, ice- List and Samples Free. 
W Visiting Cards and Copper Plate, Gent's, 2s, 8d. 
Ladies’, 3s. 
25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


w= ® y LIQUEURS OF THE CRANDE 
* * CHARTREUSE. 


a * These delicious Liqueurs, which have come 
80 much into public favour on account of their 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all 

* the principal Wine and Spirit Merchants, and 





€ 2 all good Hotels and Restaurants throughout 
ve) Ww the Kingdom. Sole Consignee: W. DOYLE, 
ARW 85, Crutehed Friars, London, £.C. 





HALF A MAN. 


Are you only half a man or 
woman? Do you realize that 
debility, weakness, nervousness, 
Brain fag and their kindred ail- 
ments sap the very life out of a 
man or woman? ‘Turn over a new 
leaf and get out of that rut of ill- 
health that is making you old 
before your time. You will never 


BE SUCCESSFUL IN LIFE 


if you don’t have health. Begin 
to-day; grasp this opportunity 
before it’s too late. Free yourself 
from this condition. Get health 
and strength by wearing an 
“Electropathic Belt,” which is 
guaranteed to send a mild con- 
tinuous current of that vital life- 
giving element—electricity—right 





through the system, ridding = of all 
nervous ailments, making your blood pure, 


rich, and healthful, so that it can feed and 
build up the functions of mind and body. 


THOUSANDS HAVE WRITTEN US 


with gratitude at their marvellous cures, 
You can read their original letters if you call, 
or copies with our pamphlet “Health the 
Sunshine of Life,” will be sent you free, 
together with advice if you need it, on 
naming this paper and writing to THE 
MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 489, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 

REMEMBER, no case can resist its wonderful 
curative powers, and whether you believe it or not 
it rill cure you all the same. 
































THE 


FOLDING POCKET 


KODAK. 


Price £2 2s. 


FOR 
HOLIDAY-MAKERS, 
TOURISTS, CYCLISTS, 
LADIES, &c. 


Mastered in a few minutes No 
dark room needed for changing the 
films. Other Kodaks from £1 1s 
to £7 7s. List free. KODAK, Ltd., 
43 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.; 
60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115 Oxford 
St, W; 171-173 Regent St. W 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed 
whenever a Pen is necessary, use only | 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to 18 Guineas, post free. 
OF ALL PENS MOST FAMOUS, : 


A pen as perfect as the inventive skill of the day can produce. 

Time and constant work effect no change in this wonderful pen, which adds 
immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 

It is the Best Pen by the World’s Best Makers. 

Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try “A SWAN.” 


¢2- FOR WEDDING & COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


95a, Regent St., W., LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
BRENTANO’S, 37, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
To BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 














Spring all the year round. 


a 















MZ LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


a, | Elizebeiivan 





Maiglsckchen-Perfamery * 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 


Beware of imitations : : ‘ 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 








Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


Gustav Ikohse + Berlin 


ale 
ex! everywhere 7i* Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress 
of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, 











flowdGons Titustrated ATON and 
: HIPPE 
Ciiione free. (HIFPENDALEs 


Estate Department: Auctions and Private Sales, Valuations, Lettings. 
Surveys, Repairs, and Decorations, 
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PATENT 


SPAT 


PUTTEE 


GENTS’, in two qualities . 
LADIES’, fine quality. . . 10/- 
CHILDREN’S (to order) . . 10/- 


REGULATION quality. . . §6/-| 


(Without Spats) 


Made in Blue, Black, and Khakee, and a variety of 


mixtures to match their FOBRO Sporting Cloth. | 


Sold by Stores, Hosiers, 
and Outfitters, &c. 


dn case of diffi ulty only to Patentees and 
Manufacturers, 


FOX BROS. & C0., Ltd, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


} COOPER” CYCLES. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Latest 1499 Pattern 
throughout 12 Months’ 
) Warranty. £5 10s. 
Ladies’ Machines from £6, 
LISTS POST FREE, 
W. COOPER, 753, Old Kent Rd., London, 8.E. 











Write for Particulars, 
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UNEQUALLED #2 °£4/2/°Y, avon 





CASH’S | 
BLOUSE TRIMMING. 


LADIES’ SHIRTS, 
WASHING DRESSES, 
CeSaEre BLOUES, &c. 





Above Lliustration is drawn two-thirds actual size. 
Woven Samples of this New ‘rimming can be 
obtained on application to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry, 


by mentioning this Paper. 
THE QUEEN says: “ 
household word, and many a busy house-mistress has felt 
grateful for the time and labour it has saved her.” 
THE COURT CIRCULAR says: “It is no uncommon 
thing for Cash’s Frillings to outwear the garments they so 
considerably adorn.”’ 


Cash’s Frilling has long been a 








INDISPENSABLE TO LADY TRAVELLERS. 


SOUTHALL’S === 
mM ANITARY 
TOWELS 


(ABSORBENT and ANTISEPTIC). 
In Packets of One Dozen— 


S2eO. - $4. | Size - - 

ae 16 é|” : 9 

Size Tcan also be had in Packets of Six 
Towels at ¢ 


Sample Packets (rnarke: Size 8), at Gd., 
containing three Size 0, one each i, 






av post free, eight stamps 
S.u:hall’s Sanitary me me rA 
ment in 3 Sizes, 


2 1d 2 Geach 
Sold by Drapers, Ladies Outi rs aud 
Chemists, thre magne mt the d 








SAMPLES Sree on application to the LADY WANAG ER, 
7, BULL STREERT, BIRMING aN. 

















| HAVE 
» SOLD THIS 
TRUNK 
FOR 
30 YEARS. 





Uncommon 
Shape. 
Most 
Convenient 
Ever 


Invented, 


FISHER. 





PERFECT WONDERFUL 


As an Empty Bag. Asa Fitted Bag. For its Strength. For its Lightness. 


FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVELLING. 
. FISHER’S * SIF EF EL..”’ 
Zé == &5 to £100, 








A GREAT SUCCESS. 
















BAG, 


iss, STRAND, 


CATALOGUES 


BASKETS 


DAUGHTER’S 


SILVER, 


BAG 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND, BAG MAKER. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE. BAG. 


FISHER’S KIT BAGS. 





42/- 






FREE, 


MADE 
TO 
ORDER. 


FISHER’S 
CRYSTAL FLASK. 





No Top to Lose. 
No Leather to Smell. 
Strong and Clean. 


Electro-Plated Cup and Cap. 
Free for 10/6, 12/6, 14/6, 16/6. 


MAHER. 
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